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A NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


In Education for American Life—Report of the Regents’ 
Inquiry of the State of New York 


Blas state of New York wants 
and needs a new educational pro- 
gram. In developing such a program 
it would be a mistake to discard any 
element of the old program which is 
sill sound and effective. Therefore 
the new program here presented is 
based squarely upon that which we 
now have. Virtually every policy 
suggested has been tried successfully 
by some school system in the state. 
Since thousands of authorities have 
generously participated in this In- 
quiry, the program may be regarded 
not as the invention of a few men 
but rather as the harvest of the best 
current thinking and experience on 
school problems. For a decade, com- 
missions, committees, and education- 
al statesmen have been formulating 
splendid statements and fine princi- 
ples. We feel that the time has come 
for one state, at least, to say in speci- 
fic terms exactly what are the first 
steps to be taken toward these ob- 
jectives. 

1. Secondary Education 

The secondary schools should 
recognize the needs of youth today 
by offering in addition to the college 
pteparatory program, which has been 
$0 much overemphasized, more speci- 
fic courses and work to fit boys and 
gills for useful citizenship, for self- 


support, and for a growing individ- 
ual life. This is to be accomplished 
in such ways as the following: 

Begin the secondary school pro- 
gtam with the seventh grade in all 
districts. 

Make general education the cen- 
tral objective of the secondary school 
program by devoting the greater part 
of the time up to the twelfth grade 
to the study of general science, hu- 
man relations, community life, world 
history, general mathematics, and the 
arts—subjects which touch many 
now divided academic topics. Pre- 
sent these broad fields of knowledge 
in the ways in which they are gen- 
erally encountered in life and work, 
and not as semester hours for col- 
lege entrance. Introduce more “re- 
view” in basic skills, such as reading 
and writing, particularly for those 
whose elementary school work is de- 
ficient. 

Recognize that the school has a 
distinct responsibility for character 
education, not by multiplying rules 
and discipline, but by establishing 
student activities, developing a 
knowledge of the great ethical litera- 
ture and standards of mankind, and, 
above all, by furnishing inspiring 
leadership in school. Make under- 
standing and enthusiasm for the 
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democratic system part of character 
education. 

Make all high schools large 
enough to permit electives without 
too small classes, and so that pupils 
may really experience student gov- 
ernment, clubs, intramural sports, 
group music—activities which should 
be greatly expanded. Promote co- 
operation among school systems to 
handle specialized subjects economi- 
cally. 

Establish a vocational and educa- 
tion guidance service in each school 
system for boys and girls both in and 
out of high school. 

Permit a pupil to leave school at 
16 years if he has a real job, other- 
wise require him to continue an edu- 
cational program until he is 18. This 
program may be in or out of school, 
as the boy and his advisers may de- 
termine. Discontinue continuation 
schools. 

Include general vocational educa- 
tion in the school program, empha- 
sizing broad training and not spe- 
cialized skills. 

Gradually add to the program be- 
yond the twelfth grade new cultural 
and subprofessional courses which 
will prepare students for technical 
and semiprofessional occupations. 

Base graduation on readiness to 
leave school, and discontinue the 
Regents’ Examinations as graduation 
tests and transform them into exam- 
inations designed to discover weak 
spots in curriculum or instruction. 
Make available to the schools a 
variety of examinations through 
which the schools themselves can 
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measure the achievement of pupils 

In the health program, emphasize 
mental and emotional as well 4; 
physical health. Protect pupils and 
teachers against persons within the 
school exercising a destructive emo. 
tional influence. Expand sports and 
activities in which all can join and 
which have adult carry-over values, 
Abandon the perfunctory but expen. 
sive annual “physical examination” 
now required by law and have in its 
place one examination on school en- 
trance, one on entering the seventh 
grade, one on entering the ninth 
grade, and one at the end of the 
twelfth grade. 

Improve libraries and increase 
reference, research, field work, and 
report-writing assignments; increase 
emphasis on English expression and 
broad reading. 

Coordinate the work of the school 
with that of all local agencies which 
are in some way meeting each of the 
basic problems of youth. 

2. The Elementary School 

The educational needs of children 
up to the beginning of adolescence 
require a more definite and appro- 
priate elementary school program. 
This is to be achieved in such ways 
as the following: 

Begin the elementary school with 
children at about five, and end it 
with the sixth grade, at about the 
pupil’s twelfth birthday. Preprimary 
education should be a part of the 
regular school program and entitled 
to state aid. 

Every elementary school should 
be part of a system maintaining 4 
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complete secondary school program. 
Promotion from the first to the sec- 
ond should be determined locally in 
terms of the good of the child and 
in accordance with standards ap- 
proved by the state, but without the 
use of uniform Regents’ Examina- 
tions. 

Make every elementary school 
large enough (desirable limits are 
180 to 600 pupils) to permit ade- 
quate educational facilities, classes of 
economical size, group activities, and 
some specialized teaching. 

Emphasize the importance of the 
basic mental tools—reading, writing, 
speech, and arithmetic—and expect 
every normal pupil to master them by 
the end of the sixth grade. Teach 
these skills through experiences in 
which the learner can see their func- 
tion in daily life. See to it that the 
contents of the course of study are 
better geared to the psychological 
development of the child. Greatly 
enrich the work in literature and 
reading. 

Make character development a 
central aim of the school program by 
providing inspiring teachers, intro- 
ducing meaningful experiences into 
the curriculum, bringing parents ac- 
tively into school affairs, introduc- 
ing the pupil to outstanding ethical 
literature and standards, and co- 
ordinating the school program and 
that of the other community agencies 
concerned with the child. 

Reduce the number of isolated, 
piecemeal elements of the curricu- 
lum. Discontinue the present prac- 
tice of adding new content by speci- 


fic legal enactment. Integrate the 
curriculum more fully by bringing 
out the relationships among the 
major fields of human experience 
which should form the basis of its 
structure. 

Organize instruction to provide 
more adequately for individual dif- 
ferences. Provide more fully for the 
gifted. Take steps to reduce the high 
percentage of nonpromotion found 
in many schools. Study more fully 
the factors both in and out of school 
which may be conditioning the edu- 
cational product unfavorably, and 
establish local or regional guidance 
clinics. 

Subject to state regulations, re- 
quire adjoining districts to cooperate 
in maintaining adequate provisions 
for mentally and physically handi- 
capped children. 

Make more extensive use of mod- 
ern means of instruction—radio, 
visual aids, etc—and wider use of 
field trips, excursions, etc. Make 
certain that all schools have good 
library facilities and that the cur- 
riculum makes use of them. Amend 
the law to require the provision of 
free textbooks and supplies to all 
children. 

Organize a planned cooperative 
state and local program of research 
dealing with all aspects of the edu- 
cational process. 

3. School District Organization 

Before many improvements can 
be carried out, modernization of 
New York’s 8,000 school districts, 
many of them untouched since the 
Civil War, is needed. This moderni- 
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zation may be accomplished by 
homerule methods as follows: 

Leave the cities as they are, put- 
ting on a more regular basis contracts 
for schooling with suburban com- 
munities. 

Create a temporary commission to 
draw up and establish a complete 
new plan of school districts for the 
whole state. Create eight regional 
committees, with representatives 
from each county, to examine the 
problem locally and work out new 
district boundaries; this homerule 
plan to serve as the basis for action 
by the state commission. 

Clean up the existing chaotic and 
wasteful system of transporting chil- 
dren by placing it more completely 
under the supervision of the State 
Education Department. 

4. Economies in School Costs 

New York state schools cost more 
per child than do those of any other 
comparable state in the nation. Yet 
a smaller percentage of the income 
of the people of the state is devoted 
to education than in most other 
states. Waste and extravagance in 
the expenditure of tax funds arise 
from (1) the great number of small 
elementary and high schools due to 
the antiquated district system, (2) 
the unnecessarily small size of classes 
except in New York City, (3) badly 
planned and overluxurious school 
buildings with big debts and high 
interest payments and too much semi- 
idle plant, (4) inattention to pos- 
sible economies in ordinary business 
administration, and (5) certain ele- 
ments of the state-aid formula which 
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encourage spending and discourag 
economy. The chief economies a 
to be attained as follows: 

Greatly reduce the number of 


small schools through the homenk} ; 


plan of district modernization, and 
through elimination of small class 
in all districts. 

Plan school buildings better with 
reference to future needs, and sub 
stitute approval by the Commissioner 
for the existing unnecessary and ex. 
pensive legal requirement of forced 
ventilation. 

Add a business manager to the 
staff of all large school systems 
Strengthen the business  advisoy 
service of the State Education De 
partment and introduce more © 
operative services. 

Modernize the budgeting, account- 
ing, and purchasing systems of al 
schools. 

Reduce interest costs by using the 
pay-as-you-go policy in building or 
by borrowing for fewer years and 
permitting school districts to borrow 
directly from the state at the low in- 
terest rate the state pays. 

5. State Aid 

The state’s present ‘“‘equalization 


formula” was drawn in 1925, io} j 


part on the basis of school costs in 
1921. Its basic principles are sound, 
but it will require overhauling 
soon as the small school district sys 
tem is organized. The state-aid sys 
tem should be revised as follows: 
Recompute the differences in pupi 
costs to meet modern conditions, pat- 
ticularly the inclusion of kindergat- 
ten and the division of the school 
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system at the end of the sixth grade. 

Abandon “average daily atten- 
dance” as a basis of pupil computa- 
tion and substitute “pupils belong- 
ing” which more accurately measures 
the true burden without forcing the 
attendance of sick children in school. 

Where state aid exceeds 50 per- 
cent of the school budget, or 
amounts to $160 per child per year, 
require approval of the local budget 
by the State Department. 

6. The Teacher 

The character of a school is 
fashioned by the character of its 
teachers. The new program here pre- 
sented demands far more of the 
teachers and supervisory officers than 
is required today. As a means to the 
end of the advancement of the pro- 
fession, the following steps are 
recommended : 

Introduce competition through Re- 
gents’ rules into the selection and 
promotion of teachers. The elements 
to be considered in such competition 
should include character, teaching 
ability, broad education, technical 
training and experience, scholarship, 
and health. 

Extend tenure to the 20,000 teach- 
ing positions not now covered by the 
lw. Make the continuing right to 
teach depend on evidence of con- 
tinued growth, determined not solely 
by courses but also by scholarship, 
travel, and community service. Ulti- 
mately make retirement compulsory 
at 65, and provide pensions. 

Increase minimum rural salaries 
from $800 to $1,200 as soon as cen- 
tral districts are organized. This can 


then be done without any increase in 
per pupil costs. 

Establish 20 annual Regents’ Fel- 
lowships for teachers, each worth 
$500, plus the recipient’s regular 
salary, to reward outstanding teach- 
ing wherever it may be found, and 
to permit a year of travel, study, or 
rest. 

Strengthen teacher supervision lo- 
cally. 

Reduce enrolment at state teach- 
er-training institutions and select for 
training, on a competitive basis, only 
promising candidates. 

Extend the course to four years at 
the present three-year normal schools 
and authorize them to award the 
Bachelor's degree. Devote the addi- 
tional time primarily to general edu- 
cation and not to instruction in teach- 
ing methods. 

Organize a permanent Advisory 
Committee of teachers, schoolmen, 
and college directors to assist in re- 
vision of teacher-licensing to include 
competitive measures of qualification 
and eliminate the absurd and rigid 
aspects of the present system. 

Reduce the number of teacher- 
training institutions and increase the 
annual budgets to cover salary in- 
creases and improvements for those 
that are continued. Appropriate $8,- 
000,000 for buildings, libraries, 
laboratories, dormitories, and equip- 
ment. 

7. Colleges and Universities 

Youth in New York state go to 
college in remarkable numbers, a 
greater percentage go on with their 
education after high school than in 
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any other populous state with the 
single exception of California. The 
New York system of providing col- 
lege and university education prin- 
cipally through private institutions 
and supplementing their scholarship 
funds with 3,000 state scholarships 
is in most ways remarkably success- 
ful. There are, however, youth 
qualified for college and professional 
schools who are now debarred for 
economic and other reasons. 

The central institutional need of 
older youth is not for more academic 
or professional schools but is for 
semiprofessional, subtechnical, and 
general cultural courses such as will 
be made available through the up- 
ward extension of the high school. 
Similarly, the central need for adults 
is for industrial retraining and adult 
education. Neither group needs 
more traditional academic colleges. 
To meet these conditions, the fol- 
lowing steps are recommended: 

Amend the law to limit rigorous- 
ly incorporation of further private 
general arts colleges. Appropriate no 
state funds for the establishment of 
any state-wide system of “junior col- 
leges,” or of a state university, and 
authorize no city or county to set up 
new liberal arts colleges. 

Continue to rely on the New York 
state scholarship system, not on the 
western public university system, for 
realization of greater equality of 
educational opportunity at the col- 
lege level. Double the number of 
competitive state scholarships and 
increase the stipend to cover full 
tuition at the college selected by the 
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winner. Authorize local school 4p. 
thorities to finance competitive schol. 
arships for not more than 5 percent 
of a graduating class, to be awarded 
by the Commissioner of Education, 

Revise college entrance require. 
ments, through cooperative action 
of the state department and the col. 
leges, to meet the recommended new 
design of the secondary school ar. 
riculum. 

Recognize the danger to college 
education arising from the tempts. 
tion to lower standards to accomo- 
date mass enrolments, and relieve 
the pressure on the college through 
the upward extension of the pro- 
gram of secondary education men- 
tioned earlier. 

8. Adult Education 

Adult education should remain as 
now, voluntary, purposeful, and per- 
sonal. For the immediate future, 2 
least, the function of the state should 
not go beyond removing obstacles 
and facilitating voluntary individual 
and group action, except where the 
public has a definite interest in vo- 
cational training. Above all, plans 
for adult education should remain 
primarily local, primarily private, 
and entirely free to change with 
changing needs. For the immediate 
future, the following steps are 
recommended : 

Designate some member of the 
existing school staff as coordinator of 
adult education in each school dis 
trict. In the larger districts this 
would require full time. 

Authorize any district to create an 
unpaid advisory council to consdli- 
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date, coordinate, and improve adult 
education activities. The coordinator 
suggested would serve as the execu- 
tive officer of such a council. In rural 
areas, particular attention should be 
paid to the work of the county 
agents, and to the possibility of co- 
operation on a countywide basis. 

Establish, as part of the local 
school system, systematic courses for 
industrial retraining and occupa- 
tional upgrading in cooperation with 
employer and labor groups. 

Make schools and other public 
buildings and facilities more readily 
available for use by adult education 
projects. 

Improve library facilities, particu- 
larly in rural areas, by adding to the 
existing state aid for public and 
school libraries new aid for regional 
or county libraries. 

Urge all colleges and universities 
to inaugurate adult education pro- 
grams appropriate to their localities. 
The universities should experiment 


with short, intensive “refresher” 
courses for technical and professional 
people. 


Make certain that the local school 
guidance service and the local public 
employment service are given full 
up-to-date information regarding 
adult education and retraining oppor- 
tunities of the area for use in advis- 
ing employment applicants and em- 
ployers. 

The state department should ex- 
plore the possibilities of radio as an 
instrument of adult education. 

9. The State Education Depart- 

ment 


The new educational program will 
require important changes in the 
policy and structure of the state edu- 
cation department. The following 
are recommended as next steps: 

Adopt leadership based on re- 
search as the central objective of the 
department. Reduce service and 
regulatory activities and eliminate 
dictatorial administrative policies 
completely, particularly in dealing 
with local educational problems, 
teachers, teacher education, and the 
colleges. 

Accept the strengthening of local 
professional leadership and local 
overhead management as the primary 
means by which the public school 
system of the state may be advanced. 

Provide for the joint working out 
of problems through the develop- 
ment of committees and councils in- 
to which teachers, schoolmen, other 
government officials and laymen, as 
well as members of the state depart- 
ment, shall be brought as the sub- 
ject matter may warrant. This plan 
is particularly appropriate to curricu- 
lum revision and to the development 
of new teaching materials. 

Recognize that a major opportun- 
ity for the department lies in the de- 
velopment of modern teaching ma- 
terials to supplement the new syllabi. 
It is extraordinarily difficult for 
teachers to keep their work up to 
date without up-to-date teaching ma- 
terials. 

Develop the research program of 
the department, encourage research 
locally, and transform the Regents’ 
Examinations, now a device for cen- 
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New CuRRENT EXPENSE AND RECOMMENDED ECONOMIES C 
ltem worl 
New Current Expenses folle 
1. For modernizing and extending secondary education ....._........_.... $19,450,0m) sear 
2. For making kindergartens universal and modernizing elementary adv: 
I aa 7,000,00 d 
3. For improving teacher preparation and increasing the incentives to 7 
good teachers and making possible earlier retirement - a t 
4. For carrying through the home rule plan of modernizing school dis- outl 
trict boundaries. (Expenses of local committees and state commis- pag' 
sion over a period of two years Only) .........--2.eeeeeeeeeeeneneeneeee 100,00 pha 
5. For increasing the equality of opportunity at the college and univer- rath 
sity level without establishing state junior colleges or a state 
I siebitentessinchecaciciteanianionsseieewieveneentensstiinbcantibandinnitaesitinaanisaiaiananiiiai 1,040,000 pro} 
6. For coordinating adult education and strengthening libraries .........0_ 1,580,00 ther 
7. For expanding industrial retraining program until unemployed are reco 
better prepared for new types of work 2.22 2......-..--.cccecemeeeemeneemeees 4,000,000 F are 
8. For strengthening the State Education Department —..................... 50,00 F crea 
Se a ee ee ee 
Recommended Economies* 
1. By eliminating unduly small classes ................-...- $ 6,500,000 to $24,900,000 
2. By improving purchasing and reducing insurance 
rates session ieiilsiikeninaiasesiinateietiody 2,000,000 
3. By improving debt management and reducing fu- 
I IIE I iccsroencteceninecccinnnssnccccemsininenacivosssninnion 13,000,000 
4. By revising school ventilation law ............-.--..--.-— 150,000 
5. By reducing costs in line with decreasing elemen- 
CI saitcrctiiesecscivticitesieicennteenns 16,500,000 7 
ee $38,150,000 to $56,550,000) ~ 
on 
* Further details with regard to these items will be found in Chapter VI of the} tea 
report, and in the various supporting studies. the 
tral administration and control, into by requiring their me by a sit 
a device for research. gle office within the department. * 
Decentralize specific supervisory Stimulate economy in local school ge 
and service functions by transferring administration by strengthening the} 
ng. ai swe 
them to local authorities as soon as division of finance and by research 
the small-district system has been Work out a plan for division of & bil 
transformed into a system of cityand nance to make, at cost, school audits. y 
large central districts. Discontinue all standing commit as 
Simplify and coordinate all report tees of the Board of Regents so that ed 
forms, instructions, and bulletins the Regents may act as a whole and} ~, 
sent by the department to local edu- devote their entire attention to major} 
cational authorities and institutions matters of policy. le 
8 
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Consolidate all the administrative 
work of the department under the 
following heads: (1) law, (2) re- 
search, (3) public instruction, (4) 
advanced and professional education, 
and (5) finance and administration. 

The new educational program 
outlined briefly in the preceding 
pages represents a change in em- 
phasis of state and local expenditure, 
rather than a great increase in ap- 
propriations and tax levies. Though 
there are important new activities 
recommended in this program, there 
are also large economies. The de- 
crease in the number of elementary 


school children from this point on 
will make possible the improvement 
of the secondary schools without 
making corresponding increase in 
the budgets, provided the changes 
are worked out gradually. The new 
costs and recommended economies of 
the chief elements of the new edu- 
cational program are estimated as 
shown in the table on page 8. 

These estimates deal with current 
costs only. It will be observed that 
there is an ample margin, however, 
between the anticipated economies 
and the anticipated expenditures of 
the new educational program. 


Reported from “A New Educational Program,” 
Chapter III of Education for American Life, Report 
of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New York, by 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Director. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvitt+ 167. 
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¢ EACHING may be merely a job, or it may be an adventure, depending 
on the attitude which a teacher has developed. On the basis of their beliefs, 
teachers as a group tend to belong to one or the other of the classifications in 


the following teaching contrasts: 


Teaching is a job. 

Problems of teaching are in gen- 
eral solved. 

The teacher should know the an- 
swers to questions in advance. 

The teacher’s primary responsi- 
bility is to know subjects. 

Opinions expressed by administra- 
tors or by authorities must be accept- 
ed at face value. 

The teacher is 


learning. 


a director of 


Teaching is an adventure. 

Pioneering spirit is still needed 
in teaching. 

The teacher may learn with the 
children. 

The teacher's primary purpose is 
to know children. 

Teachers must think through 
problems and arrive at conclusions. 

The teacher guides the learning 
process. 


—Helen K. Mackintosh in School Life. 
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THE GIFTED STUDENT AND HIS 
ACADEMIC ENVIRONMENT 


Lewis M. TERMAN 


In School and Society 


“Ween I made a survey of the 
literature of mental precocity 35 years 
ago, I found the sentiment against 
the prodigy so nearly unanimous that 
I assumed it must be well grounded. 
The “‘precocious” child was classed 
with the abnormals, depicted as a 
neurotic, and alleged to be headed 
for post-adolescent stupidity or in- 
sanity. The following year my faith 
in the current theory was disturbed 
by the facts disclosed in a study of 
bright and dull children, but it was 
not until later, when the task of 
standardizing an intelligence scale 
compelled me to test and follow up 
hundreds of subjects, that my skepti- 
cism was complete. It had become 
clear that here was a problem of 
major importance. What in fact are 
characteristics of the intellectually 
superior child? What sort of adult 
does he become? 

Opportunity for an initial attack 
on these problems was made possible 
in 1922 by a grant from the Com- 
monwealth Fund. We sifted a 
school population of approximately 
250,000 and identified some 1,400 
gifted children. What is the gifted 
child like? 

For one thing, he carries no ear- 
marks that make his identification 
easy. The group contains all races 
and nationalities common to Cali- 
fornia, including Negroes, Mexicans, 
and Orientals. Much the best show- 
ing was made by the Jewish popula- 
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tion, the next best by old American 
stocks. The children’s families wer 
predominantly of superior cultund 
but modest economic status. Th 
gifted child is slightly above th 
normal in height, weight, muscular 
strength, and general physical de. 
velopment. His play interests are 
those of other children the same age, 
but he engages in a greater variety of 
games and activities and has vastly 
more information about them. He is 
much superior in intellectual inter. 
ests to the generality, and slightly su. 
perior in social interests. His char. 
acter development at 10 years is a 
high as that of unselected children 
at 13. Contrary to popular belief, he 
is not one-sided in his development. 
Marked unevenness in the abilities 
of the gifted child is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

I hope I have not given the im 
pression that gifted children follow 
a pattern. Apart from intelligence, 
they present much the same variety as 
the general population. 

The next question is whether the 
composite picture I have drawn of 
the gifted child tends to change with 
maturity. 

The 1922 elementary school sub 
jects now range in age through the 
20’s and have a median age of 25; 
the 1922 high school subjects range 
from 27 to 35 with a median of 31. 
Although the group is widely scat- 
tered I have been able to maintain 
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THE GIFTED STUDENT 


contact with 93 percent of the orig- 
inal group. Information blanks were 
sent out annually for some years; a 
personal follow-up by field assis- 
tants was made in 1927; and a sec- 
ond follow-up is now under way. 
Thus far about 3 percent of the sub- 
jects have died. The number who 
have suffered mental breakdowns re- 
quiring hospitalization is less than 
half of 1 percent. These figures 
are perhaps a little lower than for the 
general population of corresponding 
age. 

——— scores of the subjects 
six years after the original study still 
hovered close to the 99th percentile. 
The same is true of scores made by 
several hundred of the group on en- 
tering college 10 to 12 years after 
the original study. The student who 
will be gifted at the college level can 
be identified almost as accurately at 
eight as at 18. 

In high school, more than half the 
marks received by boys and three- 
fourths of those received by girls 
were A’s. Failure marks hardly oc- 
cur at all in high school. Nearly 90 
percent of the boys and 85 percent 
of the girls go to college. The earlier 
they enter, the better work they do 
there, at least down to an entrance 
age of 15 years. Of boys entering, 
19 out of 20 graduate; of girls, 9 
out of 10. Although on an average 
nearly two years younger than their 
classmates, they are three times as 
likely to graduate with honors. Two- 
thirds of the boys and half the girls 
who complete the college course go 
on to graduate work. 


Both in high school and college 
the group received more than its 
share of class and student-body 
honors, and, except in athletics, en- 
gaged in more extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities than their classmates who 
were older. 

As undergraduates, 40 percent of 
the boys and nearly 20 percent of the 
girls earned half or more of their to- 
tal expenses. Fourteen percent of 
the boys were entirely self-support- 
ing. In the graduate years, a third of 
both sexes were entirely self-support- 
ing. A fourth of the boys received 
scholarships, fellowships, or assis- 
tantships, their stipends from this 
source totaling $200,000. That it 
should have been necessary for these 
500 gifted boys to earn an addi- 
tional half million dollars in their 
undergraduate years alone is the most 
convincing proof I have seen of the 
deplorable inadequacy of scholarship 
funds. 

Of the boys who have completed 
their schooling, half have entered 
the professions, law getting the 
largest proportion. It is interesting 
that about 4 percent have entered on 
a religious career. Of the total group, 
about one-fourth are in business or 
semiprofessional pursuits, and the 
remaining fourth are scattered among 
a wide variety of occupations. There 
are jazz band players, Walt Disney 
artists, ghost writers, radio an- 
nouncers, seamen, a rare stamp deal- 
er, a policeman, and a fox farmer. 
Although the depression hit them 
hard, all have managed to keep off 
the relief rolls. 
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The average earned income is 
around $3,000 by age 30. The high- 
est is $12,000, paid to a lawyer still 
in his 20's. 

More than half of both sexes are 
married. Most of the spouses chosen 
rate high in education and intelli- 
gence. 

A comparative study is now being 
made of the most successful and least 
successful fourth of the boys, about 
150 in each group. The criterion of 
“success” adopted was the extent to 
which the subject had made use of 
his superior ability. We hope to 
throw some light on the nonintellec- 
tual factors that affect success in 
school or life. Several such factors 
have been found. One emerges 
clearly is the importance Sf motiva- 
tional and adjustment difficulties 
often traceable to an unsuitable edu- 
cational regime. It should hardly sur- 
prise us to find that a gifted child 
who is held year after year in classes 
far below his ability level sometimes 
sheds a few of his enthusiasms. A 
majority of the group made the best 
of a bad situation and came through 
satisfactorily. Others, just as able, 
either rebelled or lost ambition. 

Our records show that the slump 
of the least successful group begins 
in high school but does not assume 
alarming proportions until the col- 
lege years. Then for a considerable 
number trouble begins. 

Let us examine certain aspects of 
the academic environment encoun- 
tered by the gifted youth when he 
goes to college. The appalling facts 
disclosed by the well-known Car- 
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negie Foundation study of 49 Penn- 
sylvania colleges undoubtedly obtain, 
with minor exceptions, in any sec- 
tion of the country. 

In achievement scores, 29 percent 
of the college seniors were below 
the state average for sophomores. 
Nearly 10 percent were below the 
average high school senior. In one 
college, by throwing together the 
students from all classes who had 
made the highest test scores, the 
authors made up a synthetic senior 
class of 211 individuals—somewhat 
more than were in the actual senior 
class. This synthetic graduation class 
included only 28 percent of the ac- 
tual seniors. This synthetic class had 
am average achievement score of 
754, the actual seniors had an aver- 
age score of 592. Every member of 
the synthetic class had a higher score 
than the average of the actual 
seniors. Moreover, the average age 
of the synthetic class was nearly two 
years below the actual seniors’ age. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
probable achievement of the two 
groups if both had been admitted at 
once to graduate study. Everything I 
have learned about the gifted student 
inclines me to place my bet on the 
synthetic group. 

Large differences were found in 
the score means of students majoring 
in the various departments. The 
highest were found among engineer- 
ing students, some of whom scored 
higher in English and social studies 
than the average major in those 
fields. Close to the bottom among 
the seniors were the prospective 
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teachers. Their median score was ac- 
tually exceeded by 12 ‘percent of the 
high school seniors. Many college 
seniors soon to begin teaching scored 
lower in their strongest subject 
than many high school seniors. That 
gives an idea of what the gifted stu- 
dent is sometimes up against. 

The Carnegie tests were not hast- 
ily thrown together. The aid of many 
specialists was enlisted and the 
thousands of test items finally in- 
cluded represent “‘a mass of learning 
agreed upon by scholars as impor- 
tant.” Discount the picture as you 
will, enough of unescapable fact re- 
mains to justify the authors’ conclu- 
sions that “beneath the neat book- 
keeping and clock work of the course 
credit system is concealed an educa- 
tional chaos.” The counters so metic- 
ulously recorded on the student’s card 
are fictitious values. Under this 
“package theory” of education, 
credits earned are secure; there is no 
pressure to consolidate them with 
those that follow. There is little rea- 
son why knowledge should accumu- 
late at all, and almost it does not. 

For the majority of students per- 
haps this does not matter. For the 
gifted student, it does matter that 


the pace is set so largely by dull 
minds. Some members of my gifted 
group have passed their courses with 
only two or three hours work a 
week, and gained most of their 
education in the library in pursuit of 
private interests. Unfortunately, the 
college is not interested in what the 
student achieves privately; but only 
with what he achieves in “teacher- 
guarded” areas. I see only one rea- 
son why credit should not be given 
on examination covering courses that 
have not been taken: namely, the loss 
of tuition; and one thrifty college 
has solved that problem by charging 
the student full tuition for anything 
he can prove he has learned that the 
college has not taught him! 

I am not unaware of attempts to 
remedy the situation. What plans of 
the many now being tried will prove 
most effective I venture no predic- 
tion. Of certain things I do feel 
sure. One is that the gifted student 
should not have to wait till the end 
of the sophomore year before being 
given special opportunity and incen- 
tive. The other is that no plan can 
accomplish its purpose so long as 
graduation honors may be won on 
course credits alone. 


Lewis M. Terman is Professor of Education at 
Stanford University. Reported from School and 
Society, XLIX (January 21, 1939), 65-73. 
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CACH year in the United States a greater number of school 
children are killed by accidents than die from any disease. 
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SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS—A MAJOR OBJECTIVE 
OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
Avis E. EDGERTON 
In the Elementary School Journal 


‘= usual curriculum in hygiene 
recommends that personal hygiene be 
studied first with community health 
problems following. The idea seems 
to be that after the child has learned 
to care for himself, he can broaden 
his interests to include the health of 
others. In personal hygiene, atten- 
tion is directed chiefly toward the 
development and maintenance of an 
optimal functioning mechanism, 
while interest in the care and pro- 
tection of others, or social welfare, is 
left for community hygiene. Un- 
doubted progress has been made in 
interesting boys and girls in personal 
development. Advancement in habits 
of cleanliness and pride in appear- 
' afice are increasingly apparent. There 
is no question that the adolescent 
shows desire for, and increased at- 
tainment of, a more beautiful, effi- 
cient body machine. 

But possibly the effort to interest 
pupils in more healthful living has 
resulted in overemphasis on self, to 
the neglect of consideration of health 
problems that influence others. That 
the teaching of hygiene is taking ad- 
vantage of an already overdeveloped 
self interest is revealed in a recent 
advertisement of a health workbook 
for girls, in which the author ac- 
knowledges that interest in personal 
appearance is used to motivate the 
work. 

The health of a community de- 
pends on the ideal of social con- 
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sciousness. Legislation, better hous- 
ing, health facilities, will do little 
to improve the health of a people un- 
less they are accompanied by educa- 
tion—and education implies more 
than the dissemination of knowl- 
edge. The small-town ‘dentist who 
discards garbage through open car 
windows, thereby avoiding the bill 
for garbage collection, is not lacking 
in knowledge of sanitation. Neither 
are the householders who empty 
their trash in nearby streams. Or the 
customers who cough over the meat, 
handle the fruit, or smell the cheese. 
The real test of health education is 
action. Can health education stand 
this test? Surely back in their school 
days, most restaurant waitresses 
learned to wash their hands when 
leaving the toilet and after using a 
handkerchief when handling food. 
Did the housekeepers of today taste 
from the spoon they were using back 
in the home economics laboratory? 
Have all the college students who 
habitually start their study at mid- 
night had no bedtime regulations? 
Obviously, knowledge is not 
enough to stimulate the practice of 
certain behavior. To make the health 
program potent, another element, 
that of attitudes or desires, must be 
added. And most of the attitudes in- 
cluded in the program at present re- 
late to personal health. The desires 
mentioned most frequently are for 
personal cleanliness; a beautiful, 
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strong body; healthy skin, hair, nails 
and teeth; good carriage. If com- 
munity hygiene is dependent on the 
presence of social consciousness, it 
would seem that more effort should 
be made to develop this ideal early 
in life. This learning requires years 
of practice. 

How can personal hygiene be 
taught to emphasize anything but the 
person? By introducing the subject 
matter with reference to others rath- 
er than oneself. For instance, when 
health workbooks ask the child to 
check his sleeping hours, his diet, or 
what not, the same learning could be 
promoted by having him observe the 
habits of younger brothers or plan 
the diet for athletes or friends. 

Possibly it is foolishly optimistic 
to believe that social consciousness 
can be developed in an acquisitive 
society. Self-centered behavior is 
also an instinctive expression of self- 
preservation. But since all individ- 
uals do not behave selfishly, it must 


be possible to condition behavior. 
The person whose behavior is notice- 
ably social is usually recognized as 
having “a good background.” The 
home environment seems to be given 
full responsibility for this type of 
social conduct. In problems affecting 
the health of others is there not an 
opportunity, an obligation, for the 
school to take the initiative in modi- 
fying asocial behavior? Since the 
possession of social consciousness is 
the basis of community hygiene (and 
an antidote for mental ill health) 
it might well be the leading objec- 
tive of the school health program and 
be given special emphasis during 
early school life. If the child learns 
to think out all health problems in 
terms of ‘‘we,” the foundation of a 
real public-health interest will be 
established. If the child is going to 
develop the ideal of protecting the 
welfare of all, every opportunity 
should be grasped to turn his atten- 
tion from “me” to “we.” 


Education at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Reported from the Elementary School 


E E. Edgerton is Assistant Professor of ss | 


Journal, XXXIX (January, 1939), 357-62. 
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—URING 1937-38, Ohio closed 300 one-room schools 
which will result in a savings of $220,000 a year and in im- 
proved school facilities for 4,000 pupils. Nearly a third of a 
million pupils are transported to school in the state but 1200 
one-room schools are still maintained. 
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A TEACHER STOPS TO THINK 


NORMAN GREY 
In the Educational Forum 


_J OR NEARLY 20 years I have 
been engaged in teaching American 
youth the content and forms of what 
used to be called a branch of the 
humanities—writing and literature. 
And never until recently did I stop 
to consider the value and effective- 
ness of my work. Little doubts there 
have always been—every teacher 
knows his failures. But they can be 
conveniently accounted for on the 
basis of defective material and faulty 
technique. There is always a size- 
able minority of intelligent youths 
who receive honor grades and have 
presumably gotten all there was to 
get out of a course. And yet what 
have they got? 

Here is where the large doubt ap- 
pears to trouble my mind. Have I 
lived and labored for 20 years under 
a delusion—the delusion that educa- 
tion is indispensable to society, that 
it is a noble light without which 
mankind might forever grope in the 
dark? 

I see clearly now that I belong to 
a generation whose entire concept of 
education was conditioned by nine- 
teenth-century idealism. We had 
abundant faith in both scholarship 
and education. Scholarship was the 
search for truth and education was 
the making of truth known. We be- 
lieved, literally, that we were going 
to help build a better world and a 
freer humanity. Progress was some- 
thing that actually existed. It was 
not only a greater abundance of 
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physical comforts made possible by 
the miracle of science, but a deeper 
awareness of man’s place in the uni- 
verse and of his right to understand- 
ing, justice, and tolerance. And al- 
though I began teaching when War 
like a universal blight had descended 
on the spirit of man, I carried with 
me into the classroom an unquestion- 
ed faith in humanity's ability ulti- 
mately to solve all its problems and 
in education as one of its main 
weapons for that end. 

Today, I cannot help smiling a bit 
sadly at the young dreamer that en- 
tered that first classroom. So many 
college generations have sat under 
me and my colleagues since then, 
eager youths who have gone forth 
into the world to become doctors and 
lawyers and chemists and sellers of 
stocks and bonds; joiners and boost- 
ers and politicians and WPA hang- 
ers-on. All of them “college men” 
and most of them as visionless as 
clods, as apathetic to things of the 
mind as Caliban himself. And we, 
teachers of my early romantic condi- 
tioning, have not even the comfort 
of having inspired them to frustrated 
aspiration. 

I know, of course, that we expect- 
ed too much, that we were unrealistic 
in our conception of the world, that 
we were blind to the inevitable col- 
lapse of the unregulated industrial 
“progress” which made possible the 
expansion of our educational sys- 
tem. I know that economic forces are 
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stronger than ideals, that greed and 
hatred are not eradicated by soft 
words, that things have a way of get- 
ting into the saddle. But even so, 
have we educators made no impres- 
sion at all? Have we all these years 
been teaching the best that has been 
thought and said only to have it 
memorized for a pragmatic moment, 
in order to pass examinations? 

Seemingly we have. Immured in 
our ivory towers, we have failed to 
see the rising tides of a new “ideal- 
ism” gradually surround us until we 
have become impotent. We have 
not tried to fight back the tides; we 
have not even seen them. And thus 
a thoroughly acquisitive “civiliza- 
tion” has captured us and turned us 
into tools, instruments to serve its 
essentially anti-intellectual and non- 
humanist purposes. We have become 
the mere polishers of surfaces; we 
impart a semblance of cultural finish 
to the “professionals” of a society 
dominated by an insatiable greed for 
things. 

Ours is a tragic role. As I see it— 
when I interrupt for a moment the 
routine of roll-books, grades, records, 
assignments, committee meetings, 
and faculty politics—we have fallen 
victim to two fallacies which have de- 
stroyed our usefulness to humanity. 
The first is that education, in the hu- 
manist sense of Erasmus, is synony- 
mous with education for a trade. 
Every skilful engineer or surgeon or 
accountant is a useful citizen, but he 
is not necessarily an educated man. 
Our imprimatur upon him as an 
“educated” person is a misrepresen- 


tation, and permits him to play a part 
in society for which he is totally un- 
prepared. 

The second fallacy is that speciali- 
zation in education is both possible 
and desirable. We have created a 
new career, that of the scholar, and 
have encouraged thousands of medi- 
ocre careerists to go into it. We 
have extolled research as an accom- 
plishment until we have lost sight of 
the fact that research is only neces- 
sary for the purpose of discovering 
truths by which humanity can live. 
To uncover petty facts which have 
no meaning, but merely attest the 
industry of a careerist, so that he may 
achieve a promotion, is to reduce re- 
search to an absurdity, 

For a moment just now, I am 
thinking of the “leadership of the 
world,” whom presumably we have 
trained, and of the trainers. I am 
thinking of humanity, which is the 
real subject of our learning and 
teaching—not verbs and kennings 
and metrics and biographical 
crotchets—but humanity, even the 
least of these. And I am thinking of 
the appalling cheapness of human 
life everywhere. I am thinking of 
new doctrines and political systems, 
of social and “cultural” institutions, 
of wars and rumors of wars, of the 
glorification of cruelty and hatred 
and intolerance, of the spread of ex- 
clusiveness and snobbery, of ignor- 
ance and prejudice and pride, of the 
cynical and joyful manifestations of 
man’s savage instinct to hurt his fel- 
lowmen. We teachers have not, I 
want to believe, encouraged this 
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darkness, but neither have we done 
anything to discourage it. We have 
simply done nothing. 

For I am wondering how it is pos- 
sible for thousands of people to be 
exposed to the works of Lessing and 
Goethe and Schiller and Heine and 
yet, when a crisis came, forget them 
so easily and accept the hysterical 
canard that al] Germans were 
“Boches” and wanton perpetrators of 
unspeakable atrocities. We who 
have taught these thousands War 
and Peace and Anna Karenina and 
Fathers and Sons have not dissuaded 
them from believing that a// Rus- 
sians are bearded, unwashed bar- 
barians. We have given them La 
Débacle, What Price Glory?, Jour- 
ney's End, and All Quiet on the 
Western Front, and they have learn- 
ed nothing. They have been moved 
neither to grief nor reflection, neith- 
er to indignation nor action, for 
they have not understood. We have 


taught them Literature, but we have 
not taught them to understand Man, 
neither themselves nor their neigh- 
bors, who still remain for them 
“Wops,” ‘“‘Bohunks,’’ “Reds,” 
“Jews,” “Catholics,” ‘‘furriners,” 
New Dealers, hoboes, heathens. 

Anyone who writes as I have writ- 
ten is expected to offer a solution, a 
remedy, a panacea. I do not profess 
to know any. The truth seems to be 
that any system of education is but a 
reflection of the society which sup- 
ports it, and that only by changing 
society can we hope to change edu- 
cation. But an equal truth seems to 
be that in every state of society there 
exists “anachronistic” teachers whose 
scale of values is determined by Time 
rather than the times. If enough of 
them can be made conscious and ar- 
ticulate of the spiritual heritage of 
mankind, they can have a measur- 
able influence on the shape of things 
to come. 


distinguished American university. Reported from 
the Educational Forum, III (January, 1939), 


Grey (pseudonym) is on the faculty of ] 


185-89. 
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dus University of New Hamp- 
shire has squarely faced the problem 
of freshmen inadequately trained in 
English. Several years ago a brief 
list of the minimum essentials was 
furnished to the high school English 
teachers of the state. It was explain- 
ed that the freshman untrained in 
these essentials would find it difficult 
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to pass freshman English and the 
cooperation of the teachers was re- 
quested. Over a period of years there 
has been a gain of from 30 to 40 
percent in preparation and freshman 
mortality has been lowered from 15 
to 8 percent, due largely to the co- 
operation between the university and 
the high schools of the state. 
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THE PLACE OF SOUND PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


EpGAR DALE 


= major economic dilemma of 
our time is that we produce goods 
with extreme skill but distribute 
them badly. We can, with mass pro- 
duction, produce the refrigerators, 
automobiles, clothing, houses that 
we need, but we don’t know how to 
distribute these goods in such a way 
that production is continuous. 

The same dilemma confronts us 
in the field of ideas, knowledge, and 
understanding. Our scientists have 
produced satisfactory ways of avoid- 
ing pellagra or eliminating diph- 
theria; Paul Hoffman of the Stude- 
baker Corporation reports that we 
now have the techniques for cutting 
the death rate from automobile acci- 
dents in half. But there is a bottle 
neck between those who know how 
to do this and those who don’t know. 
Why is it that we distribute ideas 
so poorly? 

One of our most common methods 
of distributing ideas is through the 
printed word. It is an excellent 
method. But studies show that from 
one-third to two-fifths of the adult 
population of the United States are 
unable to read, with ease and under- 
standing, material of sixth-grade 
difficulty. They also show that most 
literature for adults is above that 
level of difficulty. Remember in this 
connection that only half our adults 
over 21 years of age have had more 
than an eighth-grade education. 

Before reading is going to achieve 
its full possibilities we must either 


greatly improve reading abilities or 
greatly simplify the material which 
popular writers mistakenly believe is 
written for the man in the street. 
The sharp rise of the pictorial week- 
lies, and the 40 percent increase in 
photography in the newspapers in 
the past seven years suggest the kind 
of simplification which must go on 
if we want to make the man in the 
street at home with the big ideas of 
our generation. 

We must not neglect reading. But 
at the same time we must turn to new 
communication devices for aid in 
making our world intelligible to the 
lay citizen. Our job is to humanize 
and socialize knowledge. We must 
work to increase greatly the common 
denominator of understanding pos- 
sessed by the common man. 

In such a program, what unique 
potentialities does the motion pic- 
ture have? First of all, it is less 
abstract, less symbolic, than written 
symbols. You have never heard any 
complaint, for example, that people 
cannot understand the theatrical 
movies they attend. Indeed, the com- 
plaint usually comes from parents 
that certain movies are too well 
understood by children. Through 
motion pictures we can go far to 
eliminate the verbalistic quality of 
much current education. A child who 
has seen the equator animated in a 
moving picture could hardly have 
called it “A menagerie lion running 
around the earth.” 
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The motion picture can warm up 
problems that are often intellectually 
cold. Someone has said that an ideal 
is an idea tinged with emotion. Cer- 
tainly the emotional element in mod- 
ern education has been neglected. 
The motion picture can humanize 
ideas, can show us what things mean 
in terms of their effects on people. 
The starving kitten on our doorstep 
may once have meant more to us 
than the starving Chinese, but today 
millions of people are seeing on the 
screen the devastation wrought in the 
lives of millions of Chinese. Here is 
what high school boys and girls said 
after seeing The Plow That Broke 
the Plains: 

“It showed me how easy and com- 
fortable life is in the East compared 
with the Great Plains.” 

“It showed me something must be 
done pretty quick or that land will be 
gone forever.” 

“I know now what an awful thing 
the dust storms are.” 

“I think that if this picture were 
shown to a lot of people, they would 
realize how much damage is done 
by ‘robber farming’.” 

Nor need we rest our case on per- 
sonal opinion. Dr. Thurstone of the 
University of Chicago has shown us 
that theatrical movies do influence 
the attitude of students toward war, 
gambling, the Chinese, the Germans, 
the Negroes. Months of teaching 
of sympathetic relationships between 
races could not eradicate the distinct 
social harm done by the showing of 
The Birth of a Nation—a film which, 
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Dr. Thurstone found, made high 
school boys and girls much more 
antagonistic toward the Negro. 

Through the motion picture's 
power to influence emotions and at- 
titudes we have it within our power 
definitely to sensitize our boys and 
girls to the need for better housing, 
better care for juvenile delinquents, 
vocational guidance, more tolerant 
feelings toward other races and na- 
tionalities. 

In this connection, let us make 
haste to use motion pictures to de- 
velop the motivations necessary for 
living intelligently and cooperatively 
in a democratic society. Current 
theatrical films tell us that romantic 
love solves all problems, that indi- 
vidual financial success is the sum- 
mum bonum, that wealth and luxury 
should be the guiding motive of the 
common man. Only rarely does a 
movie like Emile Zola or Pasteur 
give us some hint of the nobility of 
men who do not strive for personal 
success but work unselfishly for the 
common good. 

Some of you may be surprised at 
my insistence that we take account 
of the theatrical film when we dis- 
cuss the film in education. But, if 
our objectives are pupil behavior and 
not isolated subject-matter learning, 
we must take account of all com- 
munity influences. We must help 
boys and girls interpret their out- 
of-school experiences, to evaluate the 
movie, the radio, and the press. 

In specialized educational fields— 
health, geography, mathematics, and 
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the like—the film has unique value 
in clarifying certain experiences. It 
can give a unified, coordinated pic- 
ture of a condition, a place, or an 
event, that is not easily given by 
other methods. In the field of his- 
tory, the very bulk of the reading 
materials, the long time that elapses 
between the reading of the first and 
last chapters, destroys the feeling of 
continuity, of event leading to event, 
which is necessary for genuine 
understanding. History in many 
cases tends to become a series of un- 
related events. The film can bring 
together images which help us to 
understand what we did not under- 
stand before. Note how remarkably 
helpful the syntheses of the March of 
Time are in pulling together the 
events of the last few years, or even 
the last few months. 

In science, high-speed photography 
offers us a visual understanding 
never before possible. This is also 
true of animated diagrams of the 
operations of plants, animals, and 
machinery. 

The film of the future will make 
signal contributions to the field of 
teacher education. With it we can 
trace from year to year the develop- 
ment of children—do for the older 
child what Gesell of Yale did for 
the infant. We can have classroom 
Procedures on tap for our young 


teachers to evaluate, criticize, and 
emulate. 

Can we afford this new educa- 
tional device? As a matter of fact, 
we are already paying for it, in part, 
by continuing an ineffective educa- 
tional program which does not 
achieve the objectives set up for it. 
Nevertheless, we can usually find 
money for things which are valuable. 
Two years ago there were only 40 
16-mm. sound projectors in Ohio; 
now there are more than 300. Many 
other states can tell the same story. 
Tax funds are used in some states, 
money-making projects in the schools 
in others. We can afford it. Indeed, 
in impoverished Germany nearly 
one school in two has a projector, 
while in the United States the ratio is 
scarcely one to ten. 

Our schools have limped along on 
foot while the world was moving 
forward on wheels. The world has 
produced excellent attitudes, methods 
of thinking, and of evaluating data 
which must become the possession 
of the common man if we are to 
avoid the Great Darkness which 
some believe looms ahead. The use 
of new educational tools like the 
film is imperative. Romain Rolland 
once said: “The world has become a 
unity, and for this high destiny man- 
kind is not yet ready.” It is the task 
of education to fit us for this destiny. 


State University. Reported from an address before 
the National Education Association, June 3, 1938, 


Edgar Dale is a member of the faculty of the Ohio 


at New York City. 
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SPOTLIGHTING ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 


FREDERICK PISTOR 
In Childhood Education 


- F you visit schools having ac- 
tivity programs you notice many 
things common to most of them. The 
rooms are rather clean, orderly, and 
attractive. There is movable furni- 
ture. There are growing plants and 
animals. Examples of the children’s 
art work cover the walls. Books are 
out where they can be seen and used. 
Brightness rather than drabness 
marks the new schoolrooms. 

To the untrained visitor no im- 
portant differences appear among 
these activity schools. All seem to 
be doing about the same thing— 
making school work more interest- 
ing. But if a trained observer ar- 
ranges to watch enough of the work 
in one room to study its continuity 
and underlying purposes he finds 
very important differences. In many 
places the activity program exists 
merely on the surface. An example 
or two will show what I mean: 

In a first-grade classroom a play- 
house had been built. It was made 
of orange crates supporting poles 
from which hung pieces of wrapping 
paper painted on the outside to 
represent red bricks. Windows were 
cut at several places and curtains 
hung. Inside the house were furni- 
ture, dishes, and toys which the 
pupils had brought from home. 

During recess the writer talked 
with a few of the children. In re- 
sponse to, ‘“What do you do with this 
house?” a little girl replied, ‘The 
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children who get their lessons finish- 
ed first can sit in the house and 
read.” A second child offered addi- 
tional information: “Some of the 
children who are sent to read in the 
house fool the teacher and play with 
the dishes.” 

“Who thought of the idea to 
build the house?” 

“Oh, the first grade always makes 
a house.” 

Further study revealed some inter- 
esting facts. The house had been 
built in one week and would have 
been completed sooner, but the chil- 
dren forgot to bring their orange 
crates. The intellectual possibilities 
of the activity were almost wholly 
neglected. Nothing was learned 
about wood—what it is, where it 
comes from, how it is used. Nothing 
was learned about cloth—the differ- 
ent kinds, how it is made, how it is 
sewed and used. Nothing was learn- 
ed about homes or about any phase 
of the construction enterprise. 

Another illustration: 

Some fourth-grade pupils in a 
city school were raising chickens as a 
term project. The teacher explained 
the merits of the chicken enterprise 
and listed the various qualities of 
character that she expected to de- 
velop in her pupils through the ac- 
tivity. But she had made no measure- 
ments of their initial qualities and 
she did not plan to measure their 
growth in any specific way. 
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Various difficulties were reported 
by an administrator familiar with the 
project. When the teacher was busy, 
the pupils allowed the chickens to 
wander into other classrooms and 
constitute a nuisance to everyone. In 
one instance the boys dipped a chick- 
en’s claws into a pan of printing ink 
and then released it in the office of 
one of the teachers. The punish- 
ment that followed was of the type 
used in Colonial days. In most cases 
the undesirable conduct of the pupils 
was ignored or never seen. No use 
was made of the many opportunities 
for character building offered by the 
various situations. 

The nongenuine activity program 
is appearing in so many schools that 
our attention needs to be drawn to it. 
Such programs are often inaugurated 
in communities where administrators 
and teachers do not even know what 
an activity program is. One or more 
of the following reasons are general- 
ly involved: 

To be in fashion.— There are 
fashions in education, which spread 
in about the same way as the latest 
styles in garments. Just now it is 
fashionable to have activities. 

To secure public support—Dutr- 
ing the depression taxpayers object- 
ed to financing the schools. In some 
districts, teachers went unpaid or 
schools were closed. Something had 
to be done to get public support for 
increased school appropriations. In 
recreating the interest of the tax- 
payers, the activity program had, and 
still has, its role. This is not ob- 


jectionable, if the activity program is 
real. But too often the activity pro- 
gram has been adopted in about the 
way that certain railroads have 
adopted streamlining. A few genuine 
streamlined trains had demonstrated 
what they could do. They were high- 
ly advertised. Then many other rail- 
roads began streamlining. But in 
most cases, the same old engines and 
cars were merely given streamlined 
curves and decorations. They still 
operate on the same old tracks at the 
same old speeds. Streamlining is a 
device to make the trains seem faster 
and to regain public confidence in 
railroad travel. Similarly, streamlin- 
ing education with innovations of 
the activity program has given it a 
certain amount of attractive orna- 
mentation, but basically no changes 
have been made. 

To sell real estate—In some 
schools the nongenuine activity pro- 
gram is employed to earn public sup- 
port. In a second group of schools its 
purpose is to help sell real estate. 

Several cities have opened new 
schools, dedicated to the activity 
program, in outlying subdivisions. 
The traditional program is retained 
in the old schools and the best teach- 
ers transferred to the new demonstra- 
tion school. To send a child to the 
new school, the parents must live 
in the school district. To live in the 
district they must buy one of the new 
homes. In one town, part of the real 
estate salesman’s routine was to 
show prospective buyers through the 
new activity school. He talked the 
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new pedagogese and convinced cus- 
tomers of the futility of traditional 
education. After the school visit, 
parents were usually ready to sign on 
the dotted line. 

In schools in this category, spec- 
tacular things happened, all in the 
name of progressive education. But 
between “shows” the teachers pump 
in all the reading, writing, and arith- 
metic their pupils can take. One can 
see through a surface program such 
as this when he observes the same 
stock demonstration lesson for three 
successive mornings. 

To promote an administrator —In 
addition to those mentioned, the 
nongenuine activity program has an- 
other use. At least eight towns 
studied by the writer have activity 
schools by royal edict. Ambitious 
school officers want promotion. They 
need to get their names identified 
with some dynamic movement. The 
usual procedure is this: The adminis- 
trator has an activity course of study 
prepared, calls meetings of the teach- 
ers to explain it, and then states that 
after a certain date everybody will 
follow the new program. Incidental- 
ly, some classrooms are repainted, 
some old tables and chairs are bright- 
ly enameled, some new books are 
purchased, and the teachers are asked 
to wear brightly colored smocks. 
Some of the younger teachers begin 
to take extension courses to find out 
what it is all about. The older teach- 
ers put their tongues in their cheeks 
and murmur, “This, too, shall pass.” 
And it usually does! The budding 
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educator gets a better paying job and 
those who remain settle down to 
normalcy again. 

In communities where school poli- 
cies are determined by the things de- 
scribed above, where activity pro- 
grams are started because of selfish 
and inferior motives, no socially de- 
sirable changes can be effected by 
them. But even where the activity 
program is genuine, weaknesses are 
often found that are not necessarily 
inherent in the program itself but 
are due to the teacher's lack of 
knowledge and teaching skill. 
Schools which are sincere in attempt- 
ing to give pupils the benefits of the 
new education are allowing the tra- 
ditional program to change into the 
activity program as the result of 
growth. At this stage such schools 
usually have no complete activity pro- 
gram but a combination of the old 
and the new. It is natural to attempt 
the easiest part of the new program 
first. As a result, construction or crea- 
tive work activities are usually at- 
tempted before problem solving, 
drill, or appreciation activities. 

These activities exhibit certain 
common weaknesses in all the 
schools. Usually the tempo of the 
work is such that the children have 
little time in which to experiment, 
create, or plan their work, or to judge 
the results. This seems to be due to 
the fact that only the teacher knows 
what is to be done. The children are 
trained to let her initiate the project 
and she has certain adult standards 
of performance that she wants to 
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impart. Further the project is usually 
planned, with a schedule worked out 
for each step, and the teacher’s con- 
cern is to see that the pupils live up 
to the schedule. 

This technique, borrowed from the 
traditional school and the factory, is 
so efficient that its use counteracts 
the objectives of the work. Each 
period becomes a “‘lesson”’ in itself. 
Although they may be organized in 
small groups and seemingly may use 
democratic methods of planning and 
carrying out their work, the pupils 
still follow directions. Since they 
often have no really challenging pur- 
pose and depend on teacher-direc- 
tion, they react accordingly. 

In too many instances the teacher 
is still more concerned with the con- 
crete product than with the develop- 
ment of her pupils’ personalities. 
This is partly because she under- 
stands tangible things more readily 
than intangibles. She has some visi- 
ble results of her work as model air- 
planes or marionettes take shape, 
whereas she has not been taught to 
record progress of children in vari- 
ous social learnings, such as the 
ability to cooperate, to initiate, or to 
assume responsibility. 

Few teachers know the techniques 
of using situations in the construc- 
tion period for developing her pu- 
pils. No number of theory courses 
mor recent books can give her the 
needed skills; only guided experi- 
ence can do this. 

Few schools have adopted other 
types of activities than the construc- 


tion or creative-work periods. The 
problem-solving activity, for ex- 
ample, is still of much the same cali- 
ber as in the past. Although schools 
have revised their courses of study, 
listing many progressive theories and 
practices, what happens in the class- 
room is a different matter. More ref- 
erence books are used; more visual 
aids are employed; objective ques- 
tions appear often in tests and exer- 
cises; more frequent use is made of 
the local environment, particularly 
in the primary grades; the work is 
organized on a unit basis; but not 
much is being done in social studies 
and science to educate children in 
accordance with the principles of the 
activity program. None of the 
schools investigated by the writer is 
experimenting with units based en- 
tirely on genuine pupil purposes. 

The practicability of genuine 
pupil-proposed problems as a basis 
for school work is often questioned 
on the grounds that children don’t 
suggest important enough problems 
and that they often are insincere, 
trying to guess what the teacher 
wants and then giving their guesses 
as their own preference. 

When a child asks questions, some 
will be important, some trivial, and 
some foolish. We must teach him to 
evaluate them. Some questions, im- 
portant to the child, appear unim- 
portant to the teacher. How can 
children learn to ask important ques- 
tions without practice in asking all 
kinds of questions and in evaluating 
their importance? 
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As for the sincerity of children’s 
questions — before they are old 
enough for school they ask questions 
of all kinds. How do they learn to 
ask questions that are not sincere? 
The traditional school is responsible. 
For years pupils and teachers have 
been confusing the topics in the 
course of study with their own in- 
terests. This has become such a habit 
that we regard it as the proper thing 
to do. Only very young children 
are unspoiled in this respect. When 
we decide to change this we must 


expect difficulties because we are try- 
ing to substitute a new type of be- 
havior for one that is firmly rooted. 

A final warning: The writer found 
that in a number of schools experi- 
mental practices have become crys- 
talized and stereotyped. The dangers 
of the traditional program are be- 
ing repeated. Leaders of some 
schools realize that they have just 
broken ground for the activity pro- 
gram. This is the attitude that should 
prevail among all attempting the 
new program. 


Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico, 
ported from Childhood Education, XV (Novem- 
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OYS with special talents for 
work in physics and biology have 
been selected for enrolment in New 
York City’s Bronx High School of 
Science. An attempt is being made 
here to develop “the scientific way of 
thinking” and to rear the school’s 
three hundred boys in the footsteps 
of Pasteur, Faraday, and Einstein. 

Forty percent of the students’ time 
is spent on scientific studies, the re- 
maining time on cultural subjects. 
Even in the latter, scientific ideas 
will be met in the writing of English 
and applications in the social studies. 
The school has the best of modern 
laboratories, power plant, and shops. 
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Three hundred boys were ad- 
mitted this fall, according to Princi- 
pal Morris Meister. Six hundred 
more will be admitted next year. 
Eventually the school will have about 
2500 students. Candidates for ad- 
mission go through a strenuous pro- 
gram of testing and evaluating; and 
it is supposed that the student body 
includes a number of potential 
geniuses. 

Qualifications for the faculty are 
also very high. The present staff of 
25 will be increased to 100 within 
the next few years. Only experts and 
specialists in certain fields are to be 
chosen.—Mathematics Teacher. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


CHESTER C. CARROTHERS 


In the Curriculum Journal 


an 1935-36 one of the four 
senior high schools in a midwestern 
city of 150,000 instituted a twelfth- 
grade course in American Problems 
which was intended as a climax to 
lower social studies courses and was 
required of all candidates for gradua- 
tion. 

About December 1, after several 
units had been set up and studied, 
the pupils elected to tackle the field 
of local government. They made a 
short survey and formulated their 
problem—Should Prairie City adopt 
the council-manager plan of govern- 
ment? Committees were formed to 
investigate divergent phases of muni- 
cipal government. One such com- 
mittee became strongly converted to 
the advantages of the council-mana- 
ger plan and investigated the method 
provided for its adoption. They read 
the state code of laws and consulted 
an attorney about the proper form of 
the required petition. They mimeo- 
graphed a few blank petition forms 
and submitted them to their friends 
and acquaintances for signing after 
discussion of the merits of council- 
manager government. Soon several 
hundred names were attached to the 
petitions. 

Thus far the work had all been 
done by the five or six committee 
members quietly and on an experi- 
mental basis. As their enthusiasm 
grew, they became anxious to extend 
the area of their operations. This 
they did by printing several hun- 


dred more petitions, organizing a 
central directing committee, and en- 
rolling all pupils in the class and a 
few outside it who wished to have a 
part in the venture. Thus 50 or 60 
student workers were organized to 
go into all parts of the city, win con- 
verts, and procure signatures. 

The two newspapers of the com- 
munity both favored the council- 
manager plan and so gave the work- 
ers good publicity. And genuine 
news items arising from the experi- 
ences of the workers were not lack- 
ing. City employees and others hav- 
ing a personal concern in the estab- 
lished government besieged school 
officials, teachers, and parents of the 
workers with protests, often accom- 
panied by threats. Two pupils were 
slugged one evening. Petitions left 
in stores and clubs disappeared or 
were mutilated on numerous occa- 
sions. School officials issued state- 
ments denying any direct connection 
with the project, which was carried 
on entirely outside of school hours, 
but refused to interfere in any way 
with the pupils’ activities. 

The student campaign continued 
for two or three months. The com- 
mittee was offered a vacant office 
in a downtown building, and the pu- 
pils found furniture and equipment 
for their headquarters. Subcommit- 
tees and workers were enrolled in 
the other three senior high schools. 
One morning the mail brought a 
five-dollar bill from an anonymous 
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donor. Each member of the original 
group had contributed 20 cents to 
buy the paper for the petitions. Dur- 
ing the period of activity other gifts 
were received amounting to a total 
of about $40. 

Opposition of adult groups has 
been mentioned. An opposition 
group of pupils was also organized 
which got appropriate newspaper 
publicity. It tried to influence the 
public against signing petitions and 
other pupils against working in the 
campaign. The relations between 
these pupil groups were those of 
earnest, but fair-minded, opponents. 
The whole movement received no- 
tice in at least two national maga- 
zines. 

In all, about 6,000 signatures to 
petitions were obtained by the stu- 
dents in a three-month campaign. 
These were turned over to an adult 
citizens’ organization and formed 
the basis for a more extensive effort 
a short time later. It should be em- 
phasized that the school took no 
part in organizing, promoting, or 
hampering the student campaign. 
The pupils made their own plans, 
discussed their problems as full- 
fledged citizens with community 
leaders, and found ways of executing 
their decisions. In the meantime, the 
class as a whole had moved on to 
other fields to be investigated in their 
American Problems course. 

The gains to the students con- 
cerned are obvious. They learned 
about city government as it actually 
exists. For example, that many citi- 
zens will proclaim disapproval of in- 
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effective government but will refuse 
to help remedy civil ills; that mi- 
nority pressure groups often have 
great strength; that civic conditions 
and proposals for change may be 
grossly misrepresented. As cam- 
paigners, they met arguments and 
personal angles that are not included 
in any text. They realized, as no 
other means could have taught, the 
need for organization by the forces 
for good government. 

There was an interesting aftermath 
to this pupil effort for reform in 
government.. The nonpartisan citi- 
zens’ committee which received the 
petitions with 6,000 signatures pro- 
ceeded to a vigorous campaign. With- 
in a year petitions for a special elec- 
tion bearing over 16,000 signatures 
were submitted to the city authorities. 
The election was called for February 
12, 1938. During the two months 
preceding the election, over 100 pub- 
lic meetings were held. Thus pupils 
nearly two years later benefited from 
the earlier movement in their oppor- 
tunity to observe the conduct of a 
special election and the methods used 
to influence voters in deciding a 
specific major issue. 

The election brought out a record 
vote. The proposal was defeated 
by a ratio of three to two, but the 
area around the high school where 
the agitation originated supported 
the council-manager plan heavily. 
One month later, at the regular city 
election, three members of the city 
commission who opposed the coun- 
cil-manager plan were voted out of 
office. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


We do not advocate promoting 
such a community activity for other 
high school groups. The time for 
such action might not be ripe again 
in Prairie City for several years. But 
other effective opportunities can be 


found; in fact they can hardly be 
dodged. Pupil participation in im- 
portant community affairs is wholly 
practicable and should result in 
benefits both to the school and to the 
community. 


College of Education, the Ohio State University. 
Reported from the Curriculum Journal, ¥ 


| Chester C. Carrothers is a Graduate Assistant in the ] 


(February, 1939), 69-72. 
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y™ experiment was suggested 
by a discussion in a meeting of the 
lecturers in the General Humanities 
course at West Virginia University. 
The examiner was attempting to 
make all the tests in the course of an 
objective type. A number of the lec- 
turers insisted that the essay question 
should be used because of their be- 
lief that it tests certain abilities that 
cannot be measured by other types of 
questions. It was decided that some 
essay questions should be used, but 
in order to check their value it was 
thought best to ask three persons to 
read the answers to each question. 
When the grades were correlated 
it became obvious that the members 
of the faculty did not have the same 
standard in grading essay tests, and 
the question was raised: Does each 
one, separately, have a consistent 
standard? In an attempt to find a 
partial answer, the committees were 


asked to read again the papers of 
the final examination after a two- 
week period. Although all three 
readers used greater care in the sec- 


_ond reading, the lack of agreement 


was greater. 

One would scarcely venture to 
draw any very definite conclusions on 
the basis of this one experiment, but 
it seems pertinent to call attention to 
the following facts: 

The passing or failing (not merely 
the difference of a letter grade but 
the difference between credit and no 
credit) of about 40 percent depends, 
not on what they know or do not 
know, but on who reads the papers. 

The passing or failing of about 10 
percent depends, not on what they 
know or do not know, but on when 
the papers are read.—Robert Ash- 
burn in the Journal of Experimental 
Education, VIl (September, 1938), 
1-3. 
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HOUSING AND THE CURRICULUM 
HAROLD F. CLARK 


In the Curriculum Journal 


—“W vere is the county seat that 
has not attempted to build a monu- 


mental courthouse? The dog-catcher 
must have a monumental city hall 
in which to work, but it would be 
unreasonable to expect the city to 
provide any sample of good housing 
for its people. It takes a marble 
palace in the best Greek tradition 
to house a labor bureau. That labor- 
ers live in shacks, however, is a 
thing to be expected. 

Such conditions are a heritage of 
the past, and the schools have done 
their part in perpetuating the situa- 
tion. Our history books tell us of 
the palaces of old, and little or noth- 
ing of the wretched conditions under 
which most of the people lived. 
Geography and history books show 
pictures of state and national capi- 
tols, skyscrapers and union stations. 
They are strangely silent about the 
quality of the homes of the people. 

This situation will not last for- 
ever. Hopeful signs have already 
appeared on the horizon. The bet- 
ter school systems are devoting 
enough attention to the housing of 
the people to insure some reasonable 
understanding of the problem, and 
we have learned enough from their 
experiments in teaching housing to 
feel fairly confident of the form in 
which a comprehensive discussion 
of housing will appear in the curricu- 
lum. It should become one of the 
major centers of the school program. 
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When we realize that two-thirds 
of the energy of the American 
people is used in providing food, 
clothing, and shelter we see the im- 
portance of keeping these items in 
the school program continuously. 
Housing can become one of the fo- 
cal centers of the curriculum. Arith- 
metic, for instance, taught in connec- 
tion with housing is more usable 
than arithmetic taught in the ab- 
stract. Science will function more 
and be better understood if taught 
in connection with the real problems 
of the village or city. The history of 
housing is as important as the his- 
tory of kings and warriors. Geo- 
gtaphical influences on housing are 
as important as those on commerce 
and finance. 

Under such a program, in the first 
grade children would consider the 
general types of housing in the com- 
munity as compared with other types. 
A discussion would develop as to the 
adequacy of local housing. The 
problems would be explored further 
in the second grade. In the third 
and fourth grades the history of 
housing in other times and lands 
would be introduced. By the fifth 
and sixth grades certain standards 
for good housing and problems af- 
fecting the cost of housing could be 
taken up. By the seventh and eighth 
gtades such factors as city and te- 
gional planning in connection with 
housing, the adequacy of traffic facili- 
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HOUSING AND THE CURRICULUM 


ties, and similar problems would be 
investigated. 

In the high school, problems of 
cost of construction, new materials, 
financing and business arrangements 
would be dealt with. In junior col- 
lege the details of a comprehensive 
program of good housing for all the 
population, and the social, economic, 
and political factors would be dis- 
cussed. The possibilities of public 
and private housing would be in- 
vestigated. The necessity for drastic 


changes in the building industry 
would be shown, and the relatively 
high cost of housing considered. 

In brief, the problem of housing 
would be a major unit around which 
the curriculum would be built. 

The problem of housing is far 
more important than most of the ma- 
terial taught in the present curricu- 
lum. Discussion of this problem 
should be introduced into all schools 
and continued throughout the entire 
program of general education. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the Curriculum Journal, X (January, 


Harold F. Clark is a member of the faculty of | 


1939), 12-14. 
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Cuerent Huotations : 





EARNEST A. HOOTON, Professor of Anthropology, Harvard Univer- 
sity: “The most mystifying feature of evolution and of modern 
human life is the variation of individuals in their capacity to utilize 
opportunities. Why do some people absorb and assimilate an edu- 
cation and others merely excrete it?” 


O. C. CARMICHAEL, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University: ““A sense 
of social responsibility, devotion to public welfare, and a recogni- 

tion of the principle that giving and not getting is the true way of 
life should be the result of higher learning. It is this dynamic 

quality of scholarship that the colleges and universities should seek 
to develop. It is doubtful if general education, consisting of 
rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and the classics, plus three years in the 
study of principles would accomplish it, for it would seem to re- 
quire that study be associated with vital human interests, that it be 
concerned with needs that stir the imagination, and with real 
problems, the solution of which would challenge the best efforts 
of the student.” 
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RADIO'S FUNCTION IN EDUCATION 


I. KelrH TYLER 
In Educational Method 


—A rst of all, we ought to recog- 
nize that radio is at this moment 
educating men and women, boys and 
girls. We have in our classrooms 
today the best informed generation 
of boys and girls that the world has 
ever seen. They listen to news broad- 
casts, even small children do. They 
do it not because they have to but 
because they want to. In a recent 
survey, twice as many high school 
students named the radio as their 
principal source of such information 
as mentioned the newspaper. 

But being educated is not only a 
matter of storing up information. It 
includes the development of taste, 
of appreciation, in music, literature, 
drama. The American people are 
unquestionably undergoing a tre- 
mendous change in taste in these 
fields. The public is demanding 
more and more serious music, for 
example. Even with dance music, 
standards of good and bad are 
emerging. In this large-scale educa- 
tional accomplishment, the radio has 
unquestionably been the major in- 
fluence. 

New interests are being developed 
by radio. Children are reading 
books because of radio dramas they 
have heard. Hobby Lobby has start- 
ed many a youngster on a new lei- 
sure-time activity. The World Is 
Yours has stirred the curiosity of 
thousands of boys and girls and 
stimulated their exploration of the 
world around them. 
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But this informal, undirected, 
hit-or-miss type of education is not 
enough. The radio must be harnessed 
and put directly to use in the ac- 
complishment of important educa- 
tional objectives. Only thus can we 
derive maximum value from this new 
tool. And only thus can we avoid 
some of the miseducation for which 
radio is also responsible. 

There are three ways in which ra- 
dio may be harnessed to the school. 
The first way is to get a radio and set 
it up in the classroom for use during 
school hours. 

Of course there are difficulties in 
this simple use of the radio. The 
teacher must keep informed about 
the educationally useful programs 
which are available. Newspaper list- 
ings are helpful, but give too meager 
information. Other sources of in- 
formation must be used, such as the 
manuals for regular school broad- 
cast series which can be obtained by 
writing to the three big broadcasting 
systems. Since it requires time to 
run down the various sources of in- 
formation, and teachers are busy 
people, many school systems issue a 
weekly listing of selected education- 
al programs with time and station. 

Another difficulty faced by teach- 
ers in the direct use of the radio in 
the classroom is caused by the lack 
of relation between the rigid sched- 
ules of both schools and broadcasters. 
Unless there is an unusually flexible 
arrangement within the school, radio 
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listening may become almost im- 
possible. 

A second way of utilizing radio di- 
rectly is the assignment of programs 
for out-of-school listening. Many 
schools listen regularly to America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air and the 
topics are discussed in social studies 
classes the next day. Men Against 
Death has been used by science stu- 
dents, and primary classes often dis- 
cuss stories of the Singing Lady 
which have been heard at home. 
There are countless evening and 
week-end programs on the air which 
can enrich and supplement the course 
of study, among them the University 
of Chicago Round Table, the Lux 
Radio Theater, the Mercury Theater, 
Americans at Work, the Columbia 
Workshop, the NBC Symphony. 

But the third way of utilizing 
broadcasts probably offers the best 
solution to the problem. This is the 
use of recordings of educational 
programs at the time they are want- 
ed, right in the classroom. The re- 
corded program can be used by the 
teacher at the time when it fits best 
into the work of the class. It can be 
used by many classes rather than by 
only one, and it can be used over and 
over again as needed. 

Such records are not yet generally 
available, but it is possible to build 
up a library of recordings even now, 
and many large schools are doing so. 
They buy a recording machine, which 
costs about the same as a sound- 
movie projector, and make their own 
records by taking programs “off the 
air.” These acetate recordings are 


good for about 50 playings if care- 
fully handled, and this is ample. 
The record blanks cost about two 
dollars each and a half hour can be 
recorded. This is cheap, compared 
with the cost of movie film or a set 
of slides. The “play-back” machines 
cost only about $50 each. In a large 
school with two or three play-back 
machines, a recording machine, and 
a few blanks, a real program in audio 
education can be started. The library 
can be built up from year to year 
without great expense. Eventually, 
recordings will be available which 
can be purchased as additions to the 
library. Several agencies, including 
the broadcasters, are now working 
toward this development. 

But utilizing radio directly is not 
enough. The school has an addi- 
tional responsibility which radio has 
thrust upon it. Our loudspeakers 
pour out upon us a withering bar- 
rage of propaganda, a flood of ver- 
bose sales talk, great quantities of 
clap-trap. The influence of the radio 
on boys and girls is tremendous. 
They listen for more than two hours 
a day, winter and summer. They are 
having their attitudes affected, their 
tastes altered, their understanding of 
life developed, and they should be 
able to turn to the school for an in- 
terpretation of this experience. 

I believe that every teacher has 
some responsibility in guiding the 
listening of his students. In the pri- 
mary grades it may consist in suggest- 
ing programs which are “good lis- 
tening” for children of that age and 
helping them develop simple stan- 
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dards for judging programs. As the 
child becomes older the teacher's re- 
sponsibility is more clearly directed 
toward helping him develop critical 
standards. 

The classic drama is studied in 
nearly every high school, though few 
of the students will ever see a stage 
play. They hear many radio plays 
every week, and a serious study of 
radio drama will do far more to af- 
fect their lives than will the more re- 
mote experience with Shakespeare. 
Let them combine both by listening 
to the Great Plays series of NBC. 

In the high school social studies 
class, let the students study radio as 
a form of communication and pro- 
paganda. Let them compare frankly 
one news broadcaster with another, 
on the basis of authenticity and bias. 
Study the techniques of propaganda 
and see whether they are utilized 
in radio programs. Commercial 
“plugs” should be analyzed to dis- 
cover the appeals that are used. From 


such an experience a more critical 
and discriminating attitude toward 
radio is bound to come. 

Both school and radio are educat- 
ing our children. The school may 
pull in one direction and the radio 
in another. In such a struggle, I am 
not at all sure that formal education 
would win. But if the school be- 
comes the center of the child's 
orientation—the place in which he 
brings into relationship his total ex- 
perience—then his radio listening 
may become an important contribu- 
tor to his development. 

How shall we use the radio in 
education? By direct use of program 
material in and out of school, and 
by developing in school a critical in- 
terpretation of out-of-school listen- 
ing. Only when we have a genera- 
tion of boys and girls who have 
utilized the radio effectively can we 
have any assurance that this new 
monster will not devour our democ- 
racy and, with it, us. 


University. Reported from Educational Method, 
XVIII (January, 1939), 147-54. 


[ I. Keith Tyler is on the faculty of the Ohio a 
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STUDENTS in the DeVilbiss 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, made a 
motion picture of the street which 
passes the school. The pavement was 
narrow and worn-out and was flank- 
ed by several feet of dirt on each 
side which became very muddy in 
bad weather. The inconvenience to 
pedestrians and the danger to traffic 
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because of the bad condition of the 
street was depicted in a film which 
was taken during a downpour of 
rain. The motion picture was shown 
to a group of highway engineers 
and the evidence was so ovet- 
whelming for the need of re 
paving that the task was begun al- 
most immediately. 
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THE FASCIST MENACE IN EDUCATION * 


S. A. CourTIs 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


WM live in a day of emotional 


stress and strain. Hard-shelled and 
blind indeed is he who carries on his 
life activities unperturbed by the con- 
fusion and distress all about him. In 
any direction one turns, stimuli to 
disquieting selfquestionings pour in 
upon him. In world affairs, for in- 
stance, there has been an almost 
incredible reversion to deliberate 
wars-for-conquest, openly justified in 
terms of might and national aggran- 
dizement. We have seen a rising tide 
of dictatorial fascism overwhelm, one 
by one, the impotent terror-para- 
lyzed lesser democracies of the world. 
Further, most of us have been amazed 
at the growing efficiency, among so- 
called enlightened people, of dema- 
gogic methods of control of public 
opinion ; methods based on plausible 
propaganda, barbaric intolerance, and 
ruthless persecution of ideologies 
displeasing to those in power. Near- 
er home, unemployment, crime, and 
the increasing breakdown of home, 
church, and other social institutions 
on the one hand, and on the other 
the evident futility of conflicting and 
unorganized remedial efforts ought 
to stir doubts and misgivings even in 
the most pronounced of the “status 
quo” conservatives. 

We in education, however, have 
hitherto been relatively free from 


1Inspired by a careful analysis of 
“Tentative Theses of the Essentialist Edu- 
cation Association.” 


the antagonisms and intentional class 
or party conflicts which are operating 
in so many walks of life. We have 
had differences of opinion among us, 
to be sure, and healthy experimenta- 
tion along widely divergent lines, 
but the extremists of both tradition- 
alist and progressive groups have 
been cooperative in the sense that all 
have been seeking to discover the 
form of education that is best for 
children and for society. Ours has 
been a democratic program of free 
individual effort and sharing; waste- 
ful of energy, as all true democratic 
processes inevitably are, but rich in 
creative byproducts of mutual help- 
fulness and mass progress. True, 
freedom to make changes has been 
dependent on the ability to win pub- 
lic support for one’s program, but 
that winning has for a quarter of a 
century been based, for the most 
part, not on propaganda but on rea- 
soned consideration of scientific evi- 
dence. 

It now appears that the golden age 
in education is drawing to a close. 
The fascist forces of reaction and ex- 
ploitation are militantly organizing. 
Trial balloons are being sent up by 
the enemies of progress and initial 
programs of propaganda are being 
tried out. What happens next will 
depend on the way these efforts are 
received. The only democratic protec- 
tion against the fascist menace seems 
to be to give children in our schools 
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direct experience in analyzing pro- 
paganda to discover its hidden pur- 
poses and to make its technique evi- 
dent. 

The aims of the enemies of pro- 
gressive education appear to be the 
aims of fascists everywhere. These 
are: 

1. To preserve an approved social 
order unchanged. 

2. To indoctrinate children with 
beliefs, customs, and values, essential 
to the preservation of the status quo, 
by rigid prescription of the content 
of the curriculum and of memoriter 
methods of learning. 

3. To exercise discipline and con- 
trol in terms of the “able,” those self- 
selected “superior” individuals or 
nations who judge themselves desir- 
able rulers of their neighbors. 

4. To belittle the worth of all 
free scientific experimentation whose 
outcomes cannot be predetermined to 
accord with the accepted ideology. 

5. To discredit all values other 
than their own and all suggestions 
that values should also be appraised 
impartially and scientifically. 

6. To glorify duty, obedience, re- 
straint, nationalism, sectionalism, ra- 
cial pride, and all other influences 
which blind men to truth and stifle 
national rebellion against unjust 
domination. 

As progressives, therefore, we 
need to scrutinize most carefully 
every proposition submitted for our 
endorsement and, if it exhibits any 
of the six characteristics mentioned 
above, to recognize it for what it is 
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and to take steps to counteract its 
insidious influences. 

The general method of fascism is 
equally well known. The first step 
in seizing power and control by pro- 
paganda is to divide the opposition. 
The second step is craftily to embed 
in the program of vilification and of 
glorification subtle but plausible in- 
doctrinations in favor of fascist be- 
liefs. 

It seems queer that it should be so 
much more difficult to persuade men 
to choose reasonably the steep climb 
to uplifting idealism than to entice 
them down the broad avenue of in- 
doctrination that ends in slavery to 
fixed ideas. The danger is, of course, 
that in our anxiety to “preserve” our 
beloved democracy, we teachers shall 
be influenced to adopt and follow the 
tactics in which we profess not to 
believe. 

As everyone knows, the conditions 
of life in- most countries have 
changed, and are still changing, from 
individualistic endeavor to coopera- 
tive living. We are thus called upon 
to teach children that which we are 
not able to do efficiently ourselves. It 
is small wonder that we hesitate, 
fumble, make mistakes, and give 
other evidences of paralyzing inde- 
cision ; small wonder that, in despera- 
tion, we tend to fall victims of the 
easy way and strive to create democ- 
racy itself by indoctrination and the 
exercise of fascist control. 

To the writer, the democratic 
method of fighting all the forces 
which today are tending to disinte- 
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gtate or degrade our efforts at prog- 
ress is to recognize frankly our past 
defects, and by organized, creative, 
cooperative planning to devise solu- 
tions for the vital current problems 
of education and of our national life. 
The needs of our time demand social 
invention, and the schools are the 
places where experimental testing of 
social inventions in cooperative liv- 
ing can be carried to successful con- 
clusion with the least danger to all. 

Two major problems of democ- 
racy that press for solution, in the 
school and out of it, are: 

1. The Problem of Liberty. What 
concept of liberty and individual 
freedom is consistent with the need 
for social unity, social power, and 
social cooperation in the adoption, 
enforcement, and improvement of 
standards of value? Control, regi- 
mentation, guidance are essential to 
social efficiency, but to our in- 
dividualistic way of thinking seem 
opposed to freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, respect for person- 
ality, and opportunity for selfrealiza- 
tion for all. It is not an “‘either—or” 
situation. Democracy must have 
both, How is the reconciliation to be 
effected in theory and in practice? 
What can democracy offer that is bet- 
ter than the fascist remedy? 

2. The Problem of Discipline. 


Granted that the problem of deter- 
mining by democratic processes a de- 
sirable direction for progress has 
been solved, what methods of social 
and individual discipline shall be 
used to educate and restore to society 
individuals who in the name of free- 
dom oppose their individual wills to 
the reasoned decisions of the group? 
In our attempts to free the child from 
the inhibiting influence of dead tra- 
dition we progressives have tended 
to slight the problem of discipline, as 
our enemies are quick to point out. 
It is a fact that our system of edu- 
cation is to this day fundamentally 
fascist in spirit and practice, an in- 
heritance from the days when democ- 
racies were unknown or unrespect- 
ed. We have made substantial gains. 
We have at least begun to talk child- 
centered schools, cooperation, and 
adjustment to children’s needs, but 
our real practice of democratic ways 
in the classroom is neither very sin- 
cere nor very far-reaching. Too many 
of us have been merely opportunistic 
parasites, adopting progressive ideas 
as they have appealed to us, but as- 
suming no responsibility to support 
or defend the principles involved. 
The rising tide of fascism changes 
the situation. The time has come, 
apparently, when all will be forced 
to take sides and show their colors. 


of Michigan. Reported from the University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, X 


° A. Courtis is Professor of Education, University 


(January, 1939), 51-53. 
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REMODELING YOUR COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


E. G. BLACKSTONE 


In the School Review 


—SOMETHING like two million 
high school pupils are studying busi- 
ness subjects today. Excess thousands 
of them are annually trained in book- 
keeping and stenography, and not 
nearly enough are trained for selling, 
general office work, office-machine 
manipulation, and small business 
operation? What is the reason? Are 
educators misled by vague claims 
about the general values of the older 
subjects? Are they unaware that 
business men would prefer trained 
salespeople if they were available? 
Or is it that they have thought very 
little about the whole matter? 

Perhaps high schools have hesi- 
tated to offer the subjects in which 
there is a shortage of trained workers 
because of the difficulty of finding 
well-trained teachers. But every 
needed new subject has come into 
the schools accompanied by this same 
lack of trained instructors. All sub- 
jects have been developed little by 
little, by experimentation on the part 
of untrained, or meagerly trained, 
teachers. A start has to be made. 
Give a capable young teacher a year 
to brush up on one of these vitally 
needed subjects, encourage him to 
go to summer school to learn what he 
can about it, and then start him off 
at teaching. 

What vocational commercial sub- 
jects should be offered? The only 
adequate way to determine this is to 
make a study of the business jobs 
available in the community and the 
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number of replacements needed an- 
nually—the turnover. 

It should not be forgotten also 
that, if the graduates are not to be 
sentenced permanently to their initial 
positions, they need training not 
only in skills and techniques but in 
business principles and relationships, 
in personality traits, and in occupa- 
tional intelligence. Commercial law, 
commercial geography, business or- 
ganization, and similar background 
subjects should be required of all vo- 
cational commercial pupils. Time 
and teachers for these subjects can 
be found by eliminating the excess 
classes from subjects in which the 
schools are training too many per- 
sons, or by eliminating entirely some 
of the traditional business subjects 
for which the job possibilities of the 
community provide no justification. 
Turn back ‘to the academic depart- 
ments the courses in business Eng- 
lish, business mathematics, spelling, 
and penmanship. 

Before any provision is made for 
vocational business education, it is 
essential to provide the business edu- 
cation needed by all secondary-school 
pupils. Everyone needs the ability to 
handle bank accounts, business pa- 
pers, transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, and an understanding 
of some elements of business law 
(from the consumer point of view). 
Effective buying of goods and set- 
vices, interpretation of advertising, 


and ability to select the proper types 
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of insurance, are perhaps even more 
important. 

It has been suggested that consum- 
er education deserves a place in the 
core curriculum of every grade. It 
has been suggested, too, that every 
department which can contribute to 
consumer education should do so. 
Here arises a difficulty. The home 
economics department may give ex- 
cellent instruction in the selection of 
food and clothing, but what about 
pupils who do not elect home eco- 
nomics? Programs must be admin- 
istered in such a way that all pupils 
shall secure at least a minimum of 
training in consumer education. It is 
the feeling of the writer that so 
much of consumer education proper- 
ly falls within the province of busi- 
ness education that pupils may fairly 
be asked to take at least one semester 
of junior consumer business training 
in the early high school years and 
another semester of senior consumer 
business training in the last year. 
The junior course, limited to simpler 
concepts, is mecessary to catch those 
pupils who will drop out of school. 
The senior course, devoted to more 
complex and perhaps more important 
concepts, should be offered to all pu- 
pils at a time when they are as ma- 
ture as they will be while still in 
high school. 

Training in economic citizenship 
is another necessity. The problems 
facing American voters today are 
frequently economic in nature— 
taxation, old-age security, pump 
priming, balancing the budget, na- 
tional housing. How shall pupils be 


made intelligent about these ques- 
tions? Surely not through economics 
courses of the old type, with their 
emphasis on systematic theory which 
pupils can never hope to remember, 
much less apply to concrete situa- 
tions. Rather, a reorganized instruc- 
tion plan should be provided in 
which a week or two is given to 
practical, dispassionate discussion of 
the pros and cons of each of these 
disputed questions. It is not to be 
hoped, of course, that tax experts 
can be prepared in two weeks. But 
if in that length of time some mini- 
mum intelligence about this and 
similar problems cannot be develop- 
ed, our democracy is in a bad way 
indeed. 

Economic citizenship can be taught 
in the social-science department if 
the teacher is qualified to handle it 
effectively. But if his training in- 
cludes only a smattering of eco- 
nomics (as is often the case) he is 
perhaps less well trained for the job 
than the commercial teacher who has 
been required to take courses in 
finance, economics, and business or- 
ganization. 

There is one other type of com- 
mercial training which may be justi- 
fied, namely, training for personal 
use. Commercial departments every- 
where are cluttered up with academic 
pupils who are taking typewriting for 
their own personal use and never ex- 
pect to use the skill vocationally. In 
the past these pupils have taken from 
one to four semesters to get what 
they want, and have been required to 
write a lot of vocational business ex- 
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ercises which are of little use in per- 
sonal, nonvocational activities. Re- 
cently several textbooks in personal 
typewriting have come from the 
ptess—books omitting purely voca- 
tional activities and which aim to de- 
velop, in a minimum of one semester, 
ability to use a typewriter to a prac- 
tical degree for home and school 
work. This training has proved 
popular and seems to be justifiable. 
Summarizing, then, the alert 
school administrator will attempt to 
provide the following types of busi- 
ness education: (1) consumer busi- 
ness education for all pupils; (2) 
economic citizenship for all pupils; 
(3) vocational business education 
according to the jobs available, but 





not limited to only two or three types 
of positions and including, in addi- 
tion to training in skills, training in 
occupational intelligence, essential 
business traits, and business-organiza- 
tion principles and relationships; 
(4) personal use courses—typewrit- 
ing, and possibly bookkeeping or 
shorthand if they are justified. 

The chief difference in the pro- 
grams of large and small schools will 
be, not in consumer education or 
economic citizenship, where the need 
is equally great in both, but rather 
in the range of vocational and back- 
ground courses, which must fit the 
number and kinds of business posi- 
tions possible for the pupils to se- 
cure. 


and Education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Reported from the School Review, XLVII 


E. G. Blackstone is Associate Professor of Commerce 
(January, 1939), 17-23. 
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EORGANIZATION of English schools is recommended 
in the “Spens Report,” named after the chairman of the 
Consultative Committee on English schools who is Master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The report advocates 
the abolition of the numerous types of elementary and secon- 
dary schools now educating English children and proposes: 

1. Three kinds of secondary schools: (a2) the Modern or 
Senior School; (4) the Grammar School; and (¢) the Tech- 
nical High School. 

2. Parity for the three types of schools in teachers’ sal- 
aries, free education, size of classes, etc. 

3. Similar curriculums for the three types of schools u 
to the age 13 when transfers from one type to another shoul 
be possible. 

4. A reformed curriculum for the Secondary School. 

















LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN 1938 


Warp W. KEESECKER 
In School Life 


—!N 1938 legislatures of nine 
states met in regular session and 
legislatures of six states met in special 
sessions. The general character of 
current legislation affecting educa- 
tion is indicated here, no attempt 
being made to give detailed in- 
formation covering all legislation 
enacted. 

School finance.—Legislation in 
this field manifested for the most 
part efforts to extend or adjust legis- 
lation in line with the generally ac- 
cepted principle of increased state re- 
sponsibility for the support of public 
schools. Among the states which in- 
creased state funds for support of 
public-school facilities are Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The fol- 
lowing are a few examples of legisla- 
tion in this direction: 

Georgia increased the excise tax 
on malt beverages, the proceeds of 
which are allocated to pay the cost 
of textbooks for children attending 
common schools, and provided that 
any excess funds after providing text- 
books shall be used by the state 
board of education for other school 
purposes. 

Louisiana appropriated $800,000 
for the next biennium to be used ex- 
clusively for paying additional sal- 
aries to operators of school busses. 

Mississippi appropriated over 
$11,000,000 for the ensuing bien- 
nium for common schools, which is 


divided equally between the per- 
capita and the equalizing funds. This 
appropriation exceeds by more than 
2 million, the state aid heretofore 
granted for common schools. 

New York included in its 1938 
budget act an increase of over $600,- 
000 for schools over that for the 
fiscal year 1937. 

Pennsylvania authorized the in- 
auguration of a 75-million-dollar 
school-building program, 45 percent 
of the cost to be obtained by grants 
from the federal government and the 
remaining 55 percent to be financed 
by the state, through a bond issue. 
Each school district participating in 
the building program will repay the 
55 percent over a period of 30 years. 

The legislature of Virginia in- 
creased the school fund 1 million 
dollars per year for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, and to provide for 
the maintenance of a 9 months’ 
school term. 

Teacher welfare-—The extent of 
legislation affecting the status of 
teachers, their salaries, tenure, and 
retirement rights has been note- 
worthy in recent years. Legislation in 
behalf of teacher welfare continued 
unabated during 1938. New Jersey 
enacted provisions which make it the 
duty of school boards to protect 
teachers from financial loss arising 
out of suits or judgments by reason 
of negligence resulting in accidental 
bodily injury, provided such injury 
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occurred while the teacher was acting 
in line of duty. School boards in 
New Jersey were authorized to ar- 
range for insurance to protect teach- 
ers in this respect. A somewhat simi- 
lar provision was enacted by the New 
York legislature applicable to boards 
of higher education in cities of 1 
million or more population. 

New Jersey provided for the ten- 
ure of employment of secretaries, 
clerks, assistant secretaries, and busi- 
ness managers of any school board. It 
also made provisions for tenure of 
service of all superintendents of 
public schools in districts of first 
class, after employment for three 
consecutive years. 

The legislature of Kentucky en- 
acted a law which appears to be of 
unusual interest to married women 
teachers. The legislature of that 
state declared void all rules, regula- 
tions, laws, or policies of school dis- 
tricts which were in restraint of mar- 
riage of women teachers and forbade 
any school board from adopting any 
rule or policy in restraint thereof. 

Teacher retirement—lIt is also 
noteworthy that Kentucky enacted a 
new teacher retirement law designed 
to provide retirement benefits for 
teachers of all state-supported 
schools and colleges. Under the new 
law the state will contribute an 
amount equal to that contributed by 
the teachers. It is noted that in Vir- 
ginia the legislature increased the 
state teachers’ pension fund to $220,- 
000 a year and provided for an in- 
Crease in teachers’ contributions for 
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that purpose. Furthermore, the leg- 
islature of Virginia requested the 
Governor, in his discretion, to pro- 
vide in the next biennial budget a 
sum of money sufficient to support 
an actuarially sound retirement law 
for teachers. The Virginia legislature 
also required each school division of 
the state to prepare a salary schedule 
for teachers in terms of teacher prep- 
aration, experience, and efficiency, 
and declared that the average annual 
salary shall not be less than $500. 

Curriculum.—The legislature of 
Massachusetts required all state 
teachers colleges to give instruction 
on the Constitution of the United 
States and of the state “for the pur- 
pose of fitting the students, morally 
and intellectually, for the duties of 
citizenship and of the school dis- 
tticts.” Massachusetts also author- 
ized school districts to provide in- 
structions in lip-reading for any 
child whose hearing is defective. 

In Mississippi the legislature au- 
thorized the state board of education 
to add additional courses of study to 
the elementary and high-school 
curriculum than those prescribed by 
statute. 

The Virginia legislature required 
to be given in every elementary and/ 
or high school, “a course of study in- 
cluding elementary training in acci- 
dent prevention.” Previously in- 
struction in this field was required to 
be given merely in connection with 
other courses. 

Special schools or classes.—Legis- 
lation designed to promote educa- 
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tional facilities for adults, or other 
special groups was enacted in Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, and New Jer- 


Massachusetts authorized the de- 
partment of education in cooperation 
with any town to establish instruction 
in English for persons 18 years of 
age or over unable to speak, read, or 
write the same, and in the funda- 
mental principles of government 
and other subjects adapted to pre- 
pare for American citizenship. Pre- 
viously such classes were authorized 
to be established for “‘adults” only. 

Mississippi authorized boards of 
school trustees to establish and 
maintain day and evening schools 


for adults primarily for the reduc- 
tion of illiteracy, and for the im- 
provement of civic, vocational, and 
general education of adults. 

New Jersey authorized boards of 
education to maintain a program of 
adult education and to utilize school 
buildings and equipment for that 
purpose. 

The legislature of Mississippi also 
authorized municipalities having a 
population of 2,000 or more to es- 
tablish kindergartens, the expense of 
which is to be paid by the munici- 
pality out of any funds available. 
Apparently the budget law does not 
apply to the expenses of kinder- 
gartens. 


tion, U. S. Office of Education. Reported from 


| Ward W. Keesecker is Specialist in School Legisla- | 


School Life, XXIV (February, 1939), 141. 
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‘= following story is told by 
Paul A. Rhemus, Principal of the 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, High 
School, who was a member of the 
survey staff of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards: 

We were in a little town in North 
Dakota where we were intending to 
visit the teachers. In this particular 
school, the teacher was a little bit 
concerned about our visit and had 
given an examination and we were 
not able to see her. I said, “Would 
you mind if I could see your exam- 


ination papers?” She said, ‘‘No, I'll 
be very glad to have you look at 
them.” 

I picked up the series of test 
papers in world history and found 
that she had asked this rather pe- 
culiar question: ““What is a niche in 
a church?” And just as truly as I 
stand here, this was the reply that 
was on that paper: “A niche in a 
church is the same as a niche any- 
where else, except that you can't 
scratch it as well.”—North Central 
Association Quarterly. 
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THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NEGRO SCHOOLS 


FRED McCCuISTION 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


—ur to the uneven distribution 
of wealth and resources great differ- 
ences exist among the states in their 
ability to support education or other 
public functions. Perhaps the most 
equitable measure of a state’s ability 
to support an educational program is 
the total annual income per child 
of school age. Nine of the 48 states 
have less than $1,000 income for 
each school child. All are in the 
South. No Southern state reaches the 
national average of $2,171. The 
median for the Southern states, in 
1930, was $872. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory mea- 
sure of a state’s effort to support edu- 
cation is the amount of its total in- 
come which it expends for this 
purpose. Many of the poorest South- 
ern states are expending more than 
5 percent of their income for educa- 
tion, while the national average is 
3.8 percent. Of 17 states expending 
less than 3.8 percent of their income 
for education, 16 are in the North. 

Expenditures for white and Ne- 
gro schools in the South show about 
as wide a difference as that existing 
between the South and the national 
average. In 1930 Negro public 
schools in 11 Southern states received 
37 percent of what they would have 
received if all school monies had 
been distributed without regard to 
race, while the South as a whole had 
35 percent of the sum which would 
have been available if the school 
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funds of the nation had been dis- 
tributed equally among all states. 
From this we may conclude that un- 
even distribution of taxable wealth 
in the nation imposes on the South 
about the same burden as the South 
imposes on the minority group be- 
cause of racial prejudice. 

These differences in expenditures 
find expression in lower salaries for 
teachers, smaller investment in plant 
and equipment, shorter terms, less 
transportation of pupils, etc. 

In 1930, the average salary of a 
white teacher in 13 Southern states 
was $901, while the average Negro 
teacher received $423. Investment 
in school property per pupil en- 
rolled was $157 for whites and $37 
for Negroes. The length of the ele- 
mentary school term was 165 days 
for whites, ‘for Negroes 134. 

From 1900 to 1930, the average 
expenditure per pupil varied from 
$20 to $99 for the United States as a 
whole, from $4 to $45 for white 
Southern pupils; and from $1.50 to 
$12.50 for Southern Negro chil- 
dren. Thus the average expenditure 
for the Negro child is about one- 
fourth the average for the white 
Southern child and about one-eighth 
the national average. 

In most states, school funds come 
from four sources—federal, state, 
county, and local districts. The per- 
centage coming from federal sources 
is now three times what it was. There 
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THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


is also a general increase in the per- 
centage coming from state sources, 
while county and local sources have 
diminished. 

In addition to the funds expended 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools, the Southern states main- 
tain 33 public-supported colleges 
with plants valued at $25,000,000 
and annual budgets of $5,000,000. 
The 70 private colleges are valued at 
$30,000,000 and have annual bud- 
gets totaling slightly less than the 
state-supported colleges. The pro- 
gress of education in the South has 
been greatly augmented by gifts and 
counsel from the great foundations. 
The General Education Board has 
made grants of more than $100,- 
000,000, the Rosenwald Fund $10,- 
000,000. The Slater Fund, the Jeanes 
Fund, the Phelps Stokes Fund, and 
the Carnegie Corporation have add- 
ed many more millions. 

Some current problems in school 
support are: 


1. What should be the unit of 
support? 

Small rural communities must 
spend a much higher percentage of 
tax income for education than urban 
centers. Where minority groups are 
concerned, discrimination in expen- 
ditures seems to decrease as the unit 
of support becomes larger and more 
removed. 


2. What should be the tax sources - 


of school revenue? 

The multiplicity of state, county, 
and local taxes are expensive to ad- 
minister, and many of them are out 
of line with modern trends in taxa- 
tion. 

3. Should the federal government 
assume more responsibility for the 
support and equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities? 

4. Should the individual and his 
family assume more responsibility? 

5. How can minority groups se- 
cure a more equitable amount of 
school funds? 


Fred McCuistion is a member of the staff of the 

Southern Association of Secondary Schools and 

Colleges. Reported from the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XII (January, 1939), 257-63. 
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att N increase of 25 percent in the enrolment in vocational 
courses during the past year indicates a national swing from 
rather academic types of education to a more practical pro- 
gram of specific training for vocations in the opinion of John 
W. Shedcheker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. He pre- 
dicts that there will be a continued upsurge in evening school 
enrolments for both employed and unemployed persons in 
1939—the greatest development of vocational education on 


record. 
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TWO JOBS THAT DON’T MIX 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 
In the Nation’s Schools 


M ANY of the administrators 
who are now taking steps to meet the 
public demand for more effective 
guidance services may not be suffi- 
ciently aware of the dangers inherent 
in combining guidance and ad- 
ministrative functions in the same 
person. Experience shows that such 
combination of functions may re- 
sult in (1) lack of pupil confidence 
in the counselor; (2) an ineffective 
enforcement of discipline; (3) dis- 
couragement of the counselor; and 
(4) an emphasis on emergency 
measures and remedial efforts which 
deter the development of a program 
of preventive and constructive gui- 
dance. 

The administrative duties most 
commonly assigned counselors are the 
maintenance of discipline and the 
supervision of attendance. The 
counselor-administrator is responsi- 
ble for pupil adjustment to school 
rules and routine. All violators are 
sent to him and he is expected to fer- 
ret out all other problem cases. For 
this purpose he is often assigned pa- 
trol duty. In charge of attendance, 
he keeps the records, investigates 
causes of absence and tardiness, and 
is expected to improve attendance 
and punctuality. He becomes the 
truant officer. 

Counselors are given such assign- 
ments for a variety of reasons, the 
commonest one being that since mis- 
conduct, truancy, and failure are due 
to maladjustment to school and so- 
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ciety, the obvious point at which to 
strike is where maladjustment is 
greatest. It is believed that coordina- 
tion of counseling and administration 
will preserve a close-knit organiza- 
tion and enable the counselor 
promptly to detect and serve all pu- 
pils needing attention, especially 
problem pupils. 

But an organization designed to 
serve the deviant first and most 
efficiently is likely to neglect the 
norm. Further, the ideal organiza- 
tion of guidance can be attained only 
by taking steps one at a time. The 
process cannot be hurried. Teachers, 
whatever their training, tend to 
teach and treat their pupils as they 
were taught and treated. Pupils tend 
to learn and behave as they learned 
and behaved in elementary school. 
They resent coercion but expect it 
and are lost without it. The gui- 
dance viewpoint must be built up 
slowly in both teachers and pupils. 

The prevailing demand for effi- 
ciency makes the personal correlation 
of administration and guidance al- 
most impossible. Caught in the 
meshes of factory production 
methods, the administrator is con- 
stantly pulled to that which is of 
greatest immediate efficiency. Since 
individualization of education is dis- 
turbing to routine and thereby detri- 
mental to immediate efficiency, the 
day-to-day demands of the job are 
enough to incapacitate most admin- 
istrators for effective counseling. 
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TWO JOBS THAT DON’T MIX 


While the wise administrator 
seeks to conduct his school on a 
democratic plane, his function is es- 
sentially magisterial and coercive. 
That is to say, if and when consent 
is not given, he must compel. The 
counselor cannot use coercion. 

Moreover, the administrator must 
avoid setting precedents. Any flexi- 
bilities in procedure are grants made 
as quietly as possible, and in ex- 
ceptional circumstances only. The 
counselor, on the other hand, finds 
no two pupils alike and his success 
hinges on his handling them as in- 
dividuals. 

A few actual cases will illustrate 
the attitude most pupils are certain to 
assume toward a counselor-adminis- 
trator and his work. 

Called to the guidance office, Paul 
reported with bated breath, obvious- 
ly worried, and was asked if he 
would be interested in a part-time 
job. Sinking into a chair with a gasp 
of relief, the boy sighed: “Oh, is 
that all you wanted of me?” 

Sylvia came to the counselor-ad- 
ministrator’s office at the end of the 
year to ask for her autograph. As 
the pen was being wielded Sylvia in- 
spected the room curiously and said, 
“You know, Miss Jones, this is the 
first time I’ve ever been in your 
office. Isn’t that doing pretty well?” 

A guidance worker was offered a 
position as counselor-administrator 
in a community high school. Meeting 
a boy on the street, he asked, “In 
what year of school are you, Jack?” 

“Tm a junior,” was the reply. 

“Fine! I may be your counselor 


next year and we should get well 
acquainted.” 

“I guess not! I don’t get sent to 
that office.” 

When the counselor has disciplin- 
aty duties, rapport, so essential to a 
good guidance interview, is difficult 
to attain even with the few pupils 
who voluntarily call at the guidance 
office. Many pupils have undetected 
minor misdemeanors on their con- 
science. Even those of perfect con- 
duct must feel some restraint in the 
presence of the school disciplinarian 

It is the chronic offenders who set 
the tone, pitch, and tempo of the 
counselor-administrator’s work. Al- 
though a small minority of the stu- 
dent body, they demand the majority 
of his time; they feel and assiduously 
spread dissatisfaction and resentment 
and they do not desire and usually 
are not amenable to guidance. To 
deal day after day with the worst ele- 
ment of the school is sure to under- 
mine the counselor's faith in the 
intrinsic worth of youth. The neces- 
sary use of coercive and precedent- 
avoiding techniques weakens his gui- 
dance skills. He is constantly 
irritated by the endless parade of of- 
fenders who prevent him from as- 
sisting the many who need his coun- 
sel. Discouragement and frustration 
are the results. 

The ultimate result of the combina- 
tion of functions is that guidance 
bogs down to the level of a forced 
“adjustment” of pupils to the school 
routine. It tends to become palliative 
and remedial instead of preventative 
and developmental. Efforts are con- 
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centrated on those who have com- 
mitted overt acts. Those who need 
real educational and vocational gui- 
dance will not seek it in the “dog- 
house.” 

Effective guidance is a long-time 
process, not a series of unrelated 
events at times of crisis. Concentrat- 
ed efforts must be made by all mem- 
bers of the faculty to uncover and 
solve cases of maladjustment, covert 
as well as overt. The door of the 
guidance office must be open in prac- 
tice as well as in theory to all pupils. 
A counselor-administrator type of or- 
ganization violates all these criteria. 

There are a variety of methods by 
which the counselor can be kept in- 
formed on attendance; it is not 
necessary that he be in charge of at- 
tendance in order to apply guidance. 


The separation of guidance and 
disciplinary functions can be accomp- 
lished in various ways. Cases of 
misconduct can be referred to the 
principal or his assistant. The coun- 
selor assists, by means of guidance 
techniques only, the pupils who seek 
his aid and the cases referred to him 
by the principal. Such a plan pro- 
motes pupil self-discipline, assures 
strict enforcement of rules, enables 
the counselor to act as the friend and 
advisor of pupils, and assures the 
principal of first-hand knowledge of 
rules violated, pupils who violate 
them, and teachers who are poor dis- 
ciplinarians. The counselor can be 
given part-time teaching duties, pre- 
ferably in group guidance, where his 
two major activities will supplement 
rather than conflict. 


Clarence W. Failor is Director of Vocational Gui- 
dance and Placement, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois. Reported from the Na- 
tions Schools, XXIII (January, 1939), 22-24, 54. 
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wih RECENT tabulation by Presi- 
dent Raymond Walters of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, published in 
School and Society, indicates that the 
355 separate colleges of arts and sci- 
ences on the approved lists of the 
various regional standardizing asso- 
ciations have an increase of 10,921 
students, or a 5.3 percent increase, 
over the enrolment a year ago. In the 
liberal arts colleges of the univer- 
sities, there were similar increases for 
the past two years. These statistics 
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show that the enrolment in the four- 
year colleges of liberal arts and sci- 
ences is higher than for any previous 
year. Not in the spirit of pessimism 
but with a feeling of caution, it can 
be safely suggested that college en- 
rolment has about reached its peak. 
The drop in attendance in elemen- 
tary schools due to the static condition 
of the population will show results 
in college attendance in 10 or 12 
years—Guy E. Snavely, Director, 
Association of American Colleges. 
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NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION AS I HAVE KNOWN IT 


Lewis K, MCMILLAN 
In the Journal of Negro Education 


/ \ecro colleges fall naturally 
into four groups: (1) private schools 
supported and controlled chiefly by 
whites; (2) private colleges sup- 
ported and controlled by Negroes; 
(3) state colleges in the South; and 
(4) state colleges in border states. 

In many of the first group there 
are beautiful traditions ‘of great old 
New Englanders who wrought mir- 
acles with crude Negro youths. They 
mirror the better side of Reconstruc- 
tion. There is something bordering 
on holiness in the old Fisk and the 
old Atlanta Universities where great 
men and women joined with God in 
man-making. I can never forget my 
first visit to Atlanta University. 
Never had I seen so perfectly 
achieved in the South the ideal of 
spiritual and physical unity of blacks 
and whites. The true story of At- 
lanta University’s death has never 
been told. That death was caused 
by the refusal of a few consecrated 
whites to bow to the racial policies 
of the South and more especially to 
the racial and educational policies 
of the big educational foundations. 
That great institution, like Socrates 
and Jesus, is of more force and great- 
er value dead than alive. 

It is glibly said nowadays that the 
New England missionary educator 
ought not to have brought to exslaves 
the liberal arts, that instead the un- 
lettered freedmen ought to have 
been trained to make a living. No 
more conclusive proof is necessary 


that these early friends of the Negro 
chose the better way than the fine, 
cultivated personalities which their 
schools produced. The New Eng- 
land teachers were concerned first 
and last with teaching former slaves 
how to live. Their achievement is 
one of the most important in the 
cultural history of the United States. 

When I came along most of these 
educators had passed on their schools 
to another type of Northern white 
leadership. The successors to the 
great pioneers were pathetically shal- 
low, narrow, and cowardly. Their 
main interest was in “preserving the 
schools.” Jim Crow dining rooms 
for teachers were often maintained. 
School heads joined the local Rotary 
Clubs. Illiterate Negro preachers 
determined what the teacher should 
say about evolution and the Bible. 
Conformity became the spirit and 
practice of the missionary college. 

The mixed faculty in the Southern 
race college has not had a fair trial. 
For years, administrators consistently 
refused to share responsibility with 
Negro members of the faculty. Re- 
cently the tendency has been to re- 
place white administrations with 
colored. With rare exceptions white 
teachers have given up their jobs 
with the passing of authority to Ne- 
groes. Thus a remarkable opportun- 
ity to establish precedents in the 
sphere of interracial cooperation has 
gone to waste. 

But with all its evils the white- 
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supported college has rendered the 
race a great service in my lifetime. 
Northern teachers brought the Negro 
in touch with that which is Ameri- 
can. In spite of themselves they were 
Northerners and therefore Ameri- 
can. Often they taught better than 
they knew, indeed, better than they 
were. White people were strangers 
to Southern Negroes who held up 
their heads at all. The South makes 
it its business to make the Negro feel 
that he is different and inferior. Few 
can know what it meant to young 
Negroes to be brought into intimate 
touch with white people, who, sec- 
ond-rate as they were, were far su- 
perior to the whites in their native 
communities. 

As to the Negro-supported private 
schools, I know most of them first 
hand. There is hardly any limit to 
their number, and the smaller the in- 
stitution is, the bigger is the name. 
Half-finished buildings, a sprinkling 
of primitive students, a few hungry, 
half-trained “professors”—a sight 
too often repeated from Louisiana to 
the Mason and Dixon. Funny little 
things, staggering under the burden 
of ““University”—yet how can one 
laugh at a tragedy-aspiring people, 
sunk in darkness, deeper yet in pov- 
erty, attempting the impossible. 

A few of these institutions are 
protest schools, born of revolt against 
white domination in the white-sup- 
ported colleges. But separate schools 
are at best an evil. All the nation’s 
youths must learn early the high art 
of living together. All separation 
should be thought of as temporary. 
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It is tragic to perpetuate it by teach- 
ing racial prejudice and stimulating 
excessive racial consciousness. 

Political leadership and participa- 
tion have been denied the Negro in 
the South. His church and his school 
have served as something of a sub- 
stitute. In the matter of his school I 
sometimes tremble when I contem- 
plate the price. 

The Southern Negro state college 
is indeed a southern institution. The 
very name it bears reflects the South- 
erner’s attitude toward the race— 
“Agricultural,” “Mechanical,” “In- 
dustrial,” “Normal,” ‘“Institute’— 
anything but “College.” The trustee 
board is all white, the supervisors a 
cheaper grade of the all too ordinary 
Southern bureaucracy. School heads 
get their orders from white officials 
and Negro public opinion cannot be 
brought to bear on them. Indeed, 
the president stands a surer chance 
of keeping his job to the extent that 
he is hostile to the interests of his 
people. He guards the state’s funds 
with eagle eye. Success for him con- 
sists in returning each year to his 
white “boss” a surplus. 

Tuskegee has had its greatest ef- 
fect on these schools. Like Tus- 
kegee, their primary aim is to make 
a favorable impression. Long hours 
are spent in training the choir, but 
the music appreciation of the stu- 
dents is neglected. The choir is not 
for them, it is to make friends for 
the school. When trustees and white 
friends visit the campus the school 
closes down. The most beautiful 
girls are rushed to the dining hall 
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“for whites” and the college presi- 
dent actually becomes head-waiter. 

In spite of itself, the Southern 
state college is improving. Occa- 
sional miracles like libraries and 
laboratories are realized. The teach- 
ing field is absorbing increasing 
numbers of university-trained men 
and women because most other em- 
ployment is closed to them. Salaries 
are ridiculously low, but in the state 
schools they are sure and regular. 
The Foundations have made many 
gifts in recent years, stimulating ma- 
terial expansion and research. Fur- 
ther, the presence of their experts 
has tended to improve educational 
efforts in the South on behalf of the 
Negro. 

It would be unjust to overlook the 
slow but gradual improvement in 
Southern sentiment. Black and Hill 
of Alabama are examples of a new 
sort of political leadership. In some 
sections it is not nearly so popular 
now to be known as a Negro-hater. 
But it is still allowed and expected 
that a Florida governor declare it 
“an outrage for the state to pay a 
Negro college head $4,000.” 

In the border states, as in the 
South, the race college is a feeble 


compensation for excluding Negroes 
from the regular state institutions. It 
is the political toy not only of the 
white but of the petty Negro politi- 
cian. And he has lots of fun playing 
with it. Whereas in the South the 
trustee boards are wholly white, in 
border states they are largely black. 
It is hard to decide which is worse. 

The border state college does have 
some advantages over the state col- 
leges of the South—more money 
for libraries, laboratories, teachers’ 
salaries; the rating agencies are a 
little more exacting; the disturbing 
influence of what is called the Bible 
Belt is absent. The tone is much 
more secular, not to say worldly, than 
in the Southern state college, to say 
nothing of the Southern denomina- 
tional college. 

Negro higher education in all sec- 
tions, public and private, is essen- 
tially unhealthy, and the only way 
out of this condition is for the state 
to change its attitude toward the 
question of its responsibility to edu- 
cate its citizens. The tainted money 
of the Foundations should not be ac- 
cepted. And what shall we do about! 
politics in education? Well, this is 
something more than a race problem! 


berforce University. Reported from the Journal of 
Negro Education, VIII (January, 1939), 9-18. 


E K. McMillan is Professor of History at rs | 
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Mor than 5,000 high schools in all parts of the country 
are offering some form of driver training or instruction in 
the principles of traffic safety. 








UNIQUE FEATURES OF A SMALL SCHOOL’S PROGRAM 


WALTER J. PIERCE 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Owe of the chief problems faced 
by the administrator of the small 
school is how he can marshal his 
school’s resources to give his pupils 
opportunities of which in the past 
they have too often been deprived 
because of their school’s size. At 
Gustine Union High School we feel 
that we have made progress along 
three lines toward meeting the needs 
of our students. 

The first of these is in the voca- 
tional field. Gustine is small and 
our student body not much over 200, 
but we feel that the need here of 
training for distributive occupations 
is as great as in the larger centers. 
The teacher of this unit acts as secre- 
tary to the principal and spends about 
three hours a day in teaching mer- 
chandising and supervising the 15 
students in her program. These stu- 
dents have two periods of study and 
recitation in school each day and 
spend a minimum of two hours a 
day, five days a week, in stores, ser- 
vice stations, etc., getting practical 
training. This time does not neces- 
sarily have to be spent during school 
hours. 

The student applies for these jobs 
just as if he were applying for a per- 
manent position. If several students 
want the same position, they compete 
for it. Everything is made as much 
as possible like it will be when the 
student is out in the world—the boy 
or girl must be taught to meet defeat 
as well as success. 
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The student gets a small wage at 
first, increased as he becomes of more 
service to his employer—although it 
is always kept low during the train- 
ing period. The student receives 
toward graduation ten units for his 
class work and ten for his practical 
experience. The course may be taken 
only in the junior and senior years, 
and is intended for students who 
will go to work immediately after 
gtaduation. A background of com- 
mercial subjects—bookkeeping, typ- 
ing, and business arithmetic is re- 
quired. Penmanship and spelling 
are offered as remedial courses. 

The project has the cooperation of 
the Merchants’ Association, which 
appoints a coordinating council to 
meet with teacher and principal to 
plan the work. The program is not 
being crowded the first year, but in- 
dications are that the merchandising 
teacher will be on a full-time basis 
next year. A similar program is 
planned for the night school. A 
number of young people, recent 
graduates who are working in the 
stores, have asked for a night-school 
course in merchandising. 

The second feature of our pfo- 
gram deserving mention is our activ- 
ity work. Gustine is located in a 
dairy section. The boys must return 
home immediately after school to 
start milking, and so no after-school 
football practice is possible. Accord- 
ingly, the last two periods of the 
school day are set aside for the 
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FEATURES OF A SMALL: SCHOOL’S PROGRAM 


sports in season, and no regular 
classes can be held at this time. We 
have organized activity courses for 
these periods, some of six or twelve 
weeks’ duration, others running 
through the year. One activity is re- 
quired of each student not engaged 
in athletics, the other period being 
devoted to study. Each teacher stays 
in the field in which he has a special 
interest or hobby. Such courses are 
offered as journalism, photography, 
social customs, safety driving, first 
aid, modern dancing, boys’ camp 
cookery, art crafts, art metal work, 
model airplane building, penman- 
ship and spelling, remedial reading, 
library practice. Library practice is 
required of all freshmen for one six- 
week period. Parliamentary practice 
is given for all class, student body, 
and organization officers. 

The standard Red Cross first-aid 
course is conducted by qualified 
teachers under supervision of the 
school physician. Boys and girls 
wanting to take the examination for 
drivers’ licenses take the safety driv- 
ing course under the shop instructor, 
who has had special training in this 
subject. Last year just before the 
usual social events of the spring— 
Junior Prom, Senior Ball, and the 
Junior-Senior Banquet—the social 
customs class was crowded. 

These are not homeroom courses. 
Activity periods were formerly tried 
in the homerooms, but the work was 
a failure due to divided interest and 
lack of free selection. In all ac- 
tivity classes, compulsion is elimin- 
ated so far as possible and discipline 


is cut to a minimum. No credit to- 
ward graduation is given for these 
courses, but a report is entered on the 
cumulative record just the same as 
for any other work. 

The third unique aspect of Gus- 
tine’s program guarantees to the stu- 
dents of a small school hospitaliza- 
tion and medical service. 

A few years ago it was impossible 
to obtain any kind of insurance to 
cover boys playing football. About 
eight years ago, through the efforts 
of the California Interscholastic 
Federation, schools were able to ob- 
tain coverage for the boys. But be- 
cause of misuse of the opportunity 
by doctors and injured players, the 
premiums were a burden on a small 
school where football is always play- 
ed at a loss. This year local arrange- 
ments were made. 

The contract with the local doctor 
includes his services as school physi- 
cian for a minimum of one hour a 
day. He examines all students, gives 
first aid, supervises the health pro- 
gtam. As part of the general cover- 
age, all athletic activity, at home or 
away, is included. Recently the 
handle bars of a boy’s bicycle broke 
while he was riding home and eight 
stitches were required to close the 
scalp wounds resulting from his tum- 
ble. The school contract covered the 
doctor’s bill. 

Schools which employ school 
nurses find that they can only follow 
the doctor’s orders and so render 
limited service. To have both a nurse 
and a doctor is ideal, but in‘a small 
school where this is financially im- 
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possible a doctor’s service is worth 
many times more than a nurse’s. 

School boards are allowed to em- 
ploy a doctor under contract, but 
they cannot contract for hospitaliza- 
tion. At Gustine, therefore, the stu- 
dent body has entered into an agree- 
ment with the local hospital to care 
tor all students injured while en- 
gaged in school activities. 


This service includes three weeks 
of free hospitalization to the student 
plus all X-rays and medical supplies. 
The total cost of this service is rea- 
sonable. The student body pays part 
of the contract, and students en- 
gaged in interscholastic athletics pay 
the rest. This procedure is reason- 
able, since the athlete’s risk is much 
greater than that of other students, 


Walter J. Pierce is Principal of the Gustine, Cali- 
fornia, Union High School. Reported from the 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XIV 
(January, 1939), 28-31. 
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% A new supplementary course of study 
—public housing—has been added to the 
curriculum of the Lincoln High School, 
Evansville, Indiana. The new course deals 
with Lincoln Gardens, the slum-clear- 
ance and low-rent rehousing project of 
the U. S. Housing Authority located di- 
rectly across the street from the school. 
Designed to inculcate the principles of 
better living and to teach resident stu- 
dents and others the fullest use of the 
housing project, the course was worked 
out by Charles E. Rochelle, Lincoln teach- 
er, in cooperation with other members of 
the school staff. In the eighth grade, sub- 
jects in the course include the study of 
the history of the housing program, the 
administration of the Lincoln Gardens 
project, learning to live at home, and 
community relationships. Ninth-grade 
subjects include the study of health, 
recreation, home management, and home 
economics. Tenth-grade students are be- 
ing taught how to refinish furniture for 
the home and in the eleventh grade, bud- 
geting and accounting are being taught. 
The class in vocational: home management 
is expected to be one of the most im- 
portant units in the new course, Subjects 
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covered in the class are efficient manage- 
ment of the apartment unit, orderliness 
and cleanliness, skill in the performance 
of home duties, proper understanding of 
the purchase of furnishings, and creation 
of an attitude of cooperation in the use 
of joint facilities such as laundries and 
recreation rooms. 


%& The Los Angeles County, California, 
Teacher Institute has broken with the 
traditional concept of the institute and 
the more than 5,000 teachers in the 
county are offered a diversified ten-week 
program in the fall, a highlight of which 
is the in-service training in the theory 
and techniques of teaching. New phases 
of the program include: field trips to 
civic institutions and industrial plants to 
bring teachers into realistic contact with 
their environment and give them train- 
ing in the use of the field trip, workshop 
lessons to give instruction and practice 
in handcrafts which play an important 
part in the modern curriculum, and 
workshop sessions in curriculum prob- 
lems where actual classroom experiences 
are narrated and work done by the chil- 
dren is exhibited by their teacher. 
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THE HUMOR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 


JULIAN ARONSON 
In the Clearing House 


7” use of the word “humor” in 
the title is more classical than cur- 
rent. Not much fun can be found in 
the stories our graduates tell after 
weeks of useless job hunting. 

How do these young people feel 
about their schooling? Recently 
about 1100 questionnaires (with re- 
turn postage-paid envelopes) were 
sent to graduates of a large Brooklyn 
high school. We anticipated all sorts 
of nose-thumbing remarks, but little 
of that kind came in. On the con- 
trary, a strong desire to return to 
school was shown by many. Our 
biggest surprise was the small num- 
ber—only 141—of questionnaires 
returned. After discarding various 
explanations of this poor showing, 
we concluded completion of the 
questionnaire represented to the 
graduates a confession of failure. 
The exstudent does not want to con- 
fess failure to those who have seen 
him only as a successful student, a 
member of a popular team, an officer 
of a service squad. Small wonder that 
some 900 questionnaires were never 
answered. 

Characteristic extracts from the 
comments received follow. 

1. Why are certain subjects use- 
ful and worthwhile? 

“Every subject was worthwhile, 
for each gave me the basic founda- 
tion of culture for higher learning.” 

“History and economics are es- 
pecially worthwhile since they enable 
me to understand the present eco- 


nomic situation. So far I have had 
little use for the languages.” 

“Math and German are of little 
value because I do not need either 
subject in my work.” 

“Watch for my forthcoming novel 
on this subject. The full French 
course always interested me. A four- 
letter word in disfavor with peda- 
gogues can describe all the rest of the 
curriculum.” 

“T honestly feel that I learned very 
little in high school and am only 
Starting to learn now.” 

2. How do you feel about school? 

“A place to keep you out of 
trouble for four years.” 

“I had a better time in school than 
I'm now having in college. High 
school is very easy compared to col- 
lege.” 

“I'd much rather be in school than 
trimming hats in the millinery 
trade.” 

“Those were the good old days, 
except for three years of Latin.” 

3. For a more varied and practical 
curriculum: 

“I think that in the general course 
a student should be given the privi- 
lege to take commercial subjects, in 
case he decides not to go to college.” 

“I think that all schools should 
compel each student to take some vo- 
cational training, in order that he 
might have something to lean back 
on in adverse times like these.” 

“By having special classes for 
those who know what they are 
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going to undertake in the future.” 

4. The school and the curriculum: 

“The humanities are not stressed 
sufficiently. Music and art as they 
are now are not effective.” 

“Requirements such as languages, 
and other nonessential courses, 
should only be kept as electives for 
those who want them.” 

“In the secretarial course, legal 
stenography should be taught.” 

“Civics should be given in the 
eighth term only, since at that age 
students are interested in civic af- 
fairs. The present system of teach- 
ing it to freshmen is harmful since it 
is uninteresting and often serves to 
kill any interest in civic affairs.” 

“Let the history teachers tell us 
about the crooked deals so that we 
will know what to do when we 
vote.” 

“The only excuse I can see for the 
present high school curriculum is 
that the colleges set the require- 
ments.” 

5. Guidance towards 
and college: 

“The school could have guided 
me to better advantage by special- 
izing my work for my field, physi- 
cal education. It should have done 
away with subjects that I’ve had no 
use for. It should have made my 
necessary subjects more intensive.” 

“Just because I was a commer- 
cial student I was never instructed as 
to college requirements and never 
really gave it much thought. Now 
that I wish to attend college I am 
unable to do so because of lack of 
math and languages.” 
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“It should have been the duty of 
the advisers to ascertain which pro- 
fession I expected to go into, and 
since I knew it as early as the third 
term they should have guided me 
into a program to include math, 
shop, and mechanical drawing, in- 
stead of permitting me to take sub- 
jects like languages.” 

6. Teacher and pupil relationship: 

“Cut out the red tape and give the 
students a chance to feel more at 
home.” 

“It would have helped me if there 
was a person who devoted his time 
to advising students, not in the cold 
manner of adding up points but one 
who really tried to help the indi- 
vidual by telling him how to go 
about reaching his ambition.” 

“The only value I got out of high 
school was the association with the 
teachers.” 

“There is one teacher who really 
could have been called my guide. 
My talks’ with him couldn’t have 
been exchanged for all the money in 
the world.” 

7. The pupil and selfreliance: 

“We lead a too sheltered life in 
school, and then when we go to busi- 
ness and have to find out things for 
ourselves, it is a difficult task.” 

“Schools should allow the stu- 
dents more individual freedom. ... 
Let the student instead of the teach- 
er be the responsible party.” 

“At college I felt the lack of a very 
important factor, that is, the ability 
to study. This habit is completely 
neglected in high school. The stu- 
dent is pushed, guided on all sides, 
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thus giving him a poor start for 
future life.” 

“I think the last year of high 
school should try to make the stu- 
dent more independent so that if he 
goes to college he can more easily 
adjust himself to college routine.” 

8. Work and the student: 

“Friend quit job. I took it. Fac- 
tory making hands for wrist watches. 
$7 per week.” 

“I attend school at night. I am 
completing French. During the day 
I try to look for a job or else help 
with the work at home.” 

“I'd appreciate it a great deal if I 
could be given a job, any job. Thank 


you. 

“I like to travel and have been 
doing so since I left high school. 
Since I can’t travel in class, I hitch- 
hike when I can and ride freight 
trains when I can’t. Of course, I'd 
like to get a job and settle down in 
New York.” 

“My mornings are taken up by 
answering newspaper ads and going 
to employment agencies. During the 
afternoon I read, write, or play ten- 
nis. I try to keep my mind occupied 
all the time so that I will have no 
time for brooding.” 


9. Miscellaneous: 

“I feel that a high school educa- 
tion is essential. It seems, however, 
that it does not influence any em- 
ployer very much.” 

“In my opinion the school did as 
much for me as could be expected.” 

“I think I was guided as well as 
I could be. What I am doing now is 
no fault of the school system but is 
due to economic conditions.” 

“It is very unfortunate that teach- 
ers cannot express their opinions 
freely but must give us the baloney 
as set down in texts.” 

“We were told that it is up to us 
to change the world, to make it a 
better place to live in, but you forgot 
to tell us how.” 

We think it is obvious from these 
candid opinions that any attempt on 
our part to answer the graduates’ 
complaints would be futile. We 
don’t think they want any discussion 
of their complaints; they want jobs 
and the opportunity to grow up into 
selfrespecting adults. School life, no 
doubt, can be made more interesting 
but, apart from preparing students 
to think more realistically, the school 
itself remains so far the instrument 
of an impotent state. 


Park High School, New York City. Reported from 


| Julian Aronson teaches social studies in the Seward | 


the Clearing House, XIII (January, 1939), 261-64. 
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Pp ERSONS over 55 years of age are six times as likely to be 
killed while walking as are children 10 to 14 it was dis- 
covered in an American Automobile Association study in 


Washington, D. C. 
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BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ALVIN W. JOHNSON 
In Education 


—)uRING the first three-quarters 
of a century of our national exis- 
tance, Bible reading in the schools 
does not appear to have been con- 
troversial. Not until 1854 was the 
question first brought to the atten- 
tion of the courts. The increasing at- 
tention attracted by the subject is 
indicated by the fact that of more 
than 20 cases carried to the highest 
courts in the last 80 years, approxi- 
mately three-fourths have occurred 
in the last three decades. 

The attitudes of the states toward 
Bible reading in the schools vary 
widely. Some states have statutes re- 
quiring Bible reading in the public 
schools; some specifically permit it; 
some prohibit it; while in some 
states it is optional. A few states 
have no laws on the subject. In 
these states the courts have some- 
times held that the principles of the 
constitution prohibit such practice, 
while other courts have held the 
practice to be permissible. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
has thus far refused to pass on the 
validity of Bible reading in the pub- 
lic school on the ground that educa- 
tion is a function of the states and no 
federal question is involved. 

The table on page 59 shows the 
current practice of the states in re- 
gard to Bible reading. ; 

In states requiring Bible reading 
in the schools some have statutory 
provisions for excusing pupils during 
such reading, others do not. In some 
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states the courts have held that pu- 
pils must be excused at the request of 
parents. A number of states have 
statutes prohibiting any comments 
on the portions of scripture read. 

There are those who in all sin- 
cerity maintain that in keeping re- 
ligion out of the public schools we 
are making the schools Godless and 
are compelling our children to grow 
up without religion. But no matter 
how deplorable it is to have children 
grow up without religious instruc- 
tion, it may be contended that the 
evil is small compared to that which 
would result from mixing religion, 
and all kinds of religious beliefs, 
with secular education. 

If the Bible is to be read in the 
schools, what version, and what por- 
tions are to be selected? Jews object 
to the reading of passages from the 
New Testathent which extol Christ 
as the Messiah and virtually infer 
that Jewish religious teaching is un- 
true. Catholics object to the King 
James version, which substantially 
ignores the doctrine of purgatory. 
Even Protestants quarrel among 
themselves as to the passages to be 
read and the placing of the emphasis; 
while the infidel condemns all. 

In South Dakota, where the law 
permits reading of the Bible with- 
out sectarian comment, a local school 
board recently ordered that the Bible 
be read in all public schools of the 
district. A number of Catholic chil- 
dren were expelled for refusing to 
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BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRACTICE PERTAINING TO BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Estimated Statutory pro- 

Number _ vision regarding 
State Reading Bible Bible reading 
Alabama All Required 
Arizona None Prohibited 
Arkansas 95 per cent Required 
California None Prohibited 
Colorado 50 per cent Permitted 
Connecticut 50 per cent Optional 
Delaware All Required 
D.C. Universal Required 
Florida All Required 
Georgia All Required 
Idaho All Required 
Illinois None Prohibited 
Indiana 50 per cent Permitted 
lowa No data Permitted 
Kansas 40-50 per cent Permitted 
Kentucky Large number Required 
Louisiana None Prohibited 
Maine 80 per cent Required 
Maryland — ese snnenne Optional 
Massachusetts All Required 
Michigan Very few Permitted 
Minnesota Very few Permitted 
Mississippi Majority Permitted 
Missouri Very small Optional 


Montana Under 10 per cent Optional 


Estimated Statutory pro- 

Number vision regarding 
State Reading Bible Bible reading 
Nebraska No record Optional 
Nevada None Prohibited 
N. Hampshire Commonly read Optional 
New Jersey All Required 
New Mexico None Prohibited 
New York None Prohibited 
N. Carolina Large number Optional 
N. Dakota Very few Permitted 
Ohio 85 per cent Permitted 
Oklahoma No data Permitted 
Oregon Very few Optional 
Pennsylvania Majority Required 
Rhode Island Negligible Optional 
S. Carolina Widely read Optional 
S. Dakota 10 per cent Required 
Tennessee 75 per cent Required 
Texas Small Permitted 
Utah None Prohibited 
Vermont Very few Optional 
Virginia Majority Optional 
Washington None Prohibited 


W. Virginia 25 per cent Optional 
Wisconsin None Prohibited 
Wyoming Very few Prohibited 





attend the opening exercises, and the 
parents sued to compel their rein- 
statement. The supreme court, re- 
versing the trial court, granted the 
telief sought. The court said: “It 
may be argued that the peace and 
safety of the state is enhanced by the 
teaching of our youth morality, rev- 
erence, and wholesome religious be- 
liefs. Speaking for myself, I think 
it is; but it does not follow that a 
reading of the King James version 
of the Bible in our public schools is 
essential to such teaching. . . . It is 
not necessary for the teaching of re- 
ligion that it be taught in the public 
schools. We have many churches 


whose function it is to teach religion. 
The teaching of that subject in pub- 
lic schools seems to be so fraught 
with difficulties and dissensions that 
it is not practical to undertake it.” 
This has been the tenor of many 
court decisions on the subject—em- 
phasizing rights of conscience and 
maintaining the complete separation 
of church and state. Not all courts 
have taken this position, but the 
trend of judicial decisions is toward 
preserving religious freedom and 
keeping the public school free from 
religious control and sectarian influ- 
ences, this despite the fact that 
powerful movements are on foot 
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seeking to require religious exercises 
in the schools. 

The right of religious liberty, 
which implies the right to live and 
teach one’s religion, cannot be taken 
away by the state. But such teaching 
must be done exclusively by indi- 
viduals and voluntary organizations. 
The duty of the government is to 
protect every man in his religion, 
but not to favor one religion above 
another. When the public school re- 
fuses to teach religion it invades the 
rights of no one. 

In our own experience with the 
separation of church and state, not 
only the country but the churches 
have prospered. In the words of 
Franklin: ‘When religion is good, 


I conceive that it will support itself; 
and when it cannot support itself, 
and God does not take care to sup- 
port it, so that its professors are 
obliged to call for the help of the 
civil power, it is a sign, I apprehend, 
of its being a bad one.” 

Our churches have thrived in 
America because they have been 
free. Once religion has become the 
concern of political agencies, as his- 
tory has so often demonstrated, that 
freedom will cease. Surely the prob- 
lem of religious education is a chal- 
lenge not to the state but to the 
church. For the state to teach religion 
would only aggravate the trouble it 
is meant to cure. Let us keep church 
and state forever separate. 


of History and Political Science at Pacific Union 


| Alvin W. Johnson is a member of the so | 


College, Angwin, California, Reported from 
Education, LIX (January, 1939), 274-80. 


b 4 


oN an attempt to find the an- 
swer to why students leave college, 
the U. S. Office of Education has car- 
ried on a study of the withdrawals of 
students from 24 universities. From 
the records of 9,305 withdrawals, it 
was discovered that 18.4 percent left 
the universities because of dismissal 
for failure in academic work, 12.4 
percent left because of financial diffi- 
culties, 6.1 percent because of lack 
of interest, 4 percent because of sick- 
ness or death, 14.1 percent because 
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of various miscellaneous causes, and 
45 percent because of unknown 
causes. One of the striking disclo- 
sures was that a larger proportion of 
the students left the universities as 
a result of dismissal for failure in 
academic work than for any other 
known cause. About one out of 
every six students was dismissed for 
such reason. This would tend to in- 
dicate that the withdrawal of many 
was compulsory rather than volun- 


tary. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Jessie M. Parker 
has succeeded Agnes Samuelson as 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Iowa. Miss Samuelson 
has become executive secretary of the 
Iowa Education Association. . . . 
Wilfred H. Price has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Watertown, 
Mass., public schools because of ill 
health. His successor is Francis A. 
Kelly. . . . James G. Reardon has 
been removed as commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts by Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall. . . . Walter Dill 
Scott, president of Northwestern 
University, has presented his resigna- 
tion to the trustees with the hope 
that they will choose his successor by 
next autumn so that he may retire at 
that time. . . . Payson Smith, lecturer 
at Harvard University and former 
commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, has been named 
recipient of American Educational 
Award, presented annually to an out- 
standing educator by the Associated 
Exhibitors of the NEA . . . Dudley 
Doolittle is the new president of the 
College of Emporia, Kans... . Wil- 
liam J. O'Shea, superintendent of 
the New York City schools from 
1924 to 1934, died recently at the 
age of 75. . . . Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and concert artist, has been 
appointed special lecturer in the edu- 
cation of the handicapped at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
where he will demonstrate the thera- 
peutic value of music in teaching the 
handicapped. . . . Milton E. Loomis, 


professor of government at New 
York University, has been named 
associate state commissioner of edu- 
cation for New York state... . Wat- 
son L. Savage, principal of the Sav- 
age School of Education, New York 
City, died on January 17 at the age 
of 40... . Thomas L. Flynn of the 
Springfield, Mass., Trade School, has 
been named state supervisor of 
teacher training for Massachusetts. 
. . . George M. Snodgrass, presi- 
dent of the La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
State Teachers College, died recently 
at the age of 59... . C. Gilbert 
Wrenn of the University of Min- 
nesota General College faculty has 
been granted a leave of absence of 
three months to conduct a survey on 
recreation for the American Youth 
Commission. . . . Thomas S. March, 
superintendent of schools at Greens- 
burg, Pa., and former state school in- 
spector for Pennsylvania, died on 
January 13 at the age of 71....R. 
W. Bardwell will be succeeded as su- 
perintendent of the Madison, Wis., 
schools by Philip H. Falk, president 
of the Stevens Point, Wis., State 
Teachers College. . . . Francis V. 
Corcoran, former president of De 
Paul University, Chicago, and rector 
of the Los Angeles Junior Seminary 
since 1936, died recently. 


AMERICAN taxes, though much high- 
er than a few years ago, take a small- 
er proportion of the average man’s 
income than the taxes of the leading 
European countries, it has been re- 
vealed in a pamphlet published by 
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the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 
40th Street, New York, entitled, 
Our Taxes—and What They Buy. 
Prepared by Maxwell S. Stewart, it 
is based on studies by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, the Tax 
Policy League, and other research or- 
ganizations. The United States leads 
the world in the size of its tax bill— 
more than 13 billion dollars were 
collected during the fiscal year 1937- 
38 in federal and local taxes. This 
total, however, was less than 20 per- 
cent of America’s national income 
in those years. In contrast, England 
collected a full 20 percent, France 
25 percent, and Germany 33 per- 
cent of their respective national in- 
comes. 


A PLAN for speeding up improve- 
ments in the education of elementary 
and secondary school teachers 
throughout the nation has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, 
director of the Commission on Teach- 
er Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. A clearing-house 
of information regarding successful 
practices and promising experiments 
will be established. All aspects of 
programs of teacher education will 
be studied, and attention will be 
paid to the continued education of 
teachers on the job, as well as to their 
preparation. Nation-wide coopera- 
tion between faculties of various 
types of institutions of higher edu- 
cation preparing teachers, between 
state officers of education and local 
school authorities, and between lead- 
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ing educational associations will be 
stressed. Fifteen collegiate institu. 
tions and fifteen school systems will 
be invited, within the next few 
months, to work especially closely 
with the Commission. These groups 
will be asked and helped to experi- 
ment vigorously according to their 
own plans, and to collect and report 
evidence as to the results of such ex- 
periments. The project, the first to 
be launched by the Commission on 
Teacher Education since it was set 
up a year ago, is made possible by a 
special subsidy of $320,000 recently 
made available by the General Edu- 
cation Board. 


THE number of German private 
schools in the Germanified state of 
Santa Caterina, Brazil, has been re- 
duced from 350 to 79 as part of the 
naturalization decrees of Dictator 
Vargas which have been promulgat- 
ed to offset the spread of Nazi pro- 
paganda. ° 


A DIFFERENCE of over 500 percent 
between states in the amount of 
money spent for public education for 
each child has been revealed in a 
study published by the Advisory 
Committee on Education. The unit 
expense varies from $12.16 a yeat 
in the lowest state to $74.67 in the 
highest. The report also shows that 
some of the poorer states spend over 
three times as large a percentage of 
their potentially available tax funds 
for education as some of those 
which have larger tax resources. 
South Carolina and Mississippi, 
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which spend among the smallest 
amounts per child, make twice the 
effort that is made in New York, 
which spends the second highest 
amount per child. These figures are 
contained in a report entitled “Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education” publish- 
ed by the Advisory Committee on 
Education, which was appointed by 
President Roosevelt in September, 
1936. The report is a staff study 
published with the approval of the 
Committee, but the authors, Paul R. 
Mort and Eugene S. Lawler, are re- 
sponsible for the opinions expressed. 


THE Colorado Education Association 
has been operating for two years a 
hospitalization benefit plan for its 
members for a fee of $6 yearly. 


Tue National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies again offers member- 
ship privileges to boys and girls of 
school age. Groups of at least ten 
children each may form Junior Au- 
dubon Clubs. Every member receives 
an attractive bird button and six 
four-page leaflets with color plate 
and outline drawing to be filled in. 
All clubs get News on the Wing, the 
Junior Audubon Clubs’ own news- 
paper. In addition, clubs of 25 or 
more members receive during the 
school year, a free subscription to 
Bird-Lore, the official bi-monthly 
publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. Mem- 
bership in the Junior Audubon Clubs 
Costs each child only ten cents a year. 


Teachers and leaders may obtain 
from the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1006 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., educational 
pamphlets, charts, books, slides, and 
motion pictures dealing with birds 
and animals and the conservation of 
our country’s natural resources. Price 
lists will be sent on request. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the suspension of publication of the 
Physical Education, Health, and Rec- 
reation Digest, published at Chicago 
by Professor C. D. Giauque. 


THE evaluation staff of the eight- 
year study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association has been moved to 
the University of Chicago from Ohio 
State University with the appoint- 
ment of Professor Ralph W. Tyler 
as chairman of the department of 
education at Chicago. 


THE Committee on Tenure of the 
NEA has prepared a report entitled, 
Critical Analysis of Teacher Tenure 
Legislation, in cooperation with the 
Research Division of the NEA. The 
report brings together in brief com- 
pass some of the critical issues and 
problems associated with the prepara- 
tion of tenure legislation and is aim- 
ed to be of value to state legislative 
commissions. 


A PLAN has been instituted by a 
ptivate agency in the East and ac- 
cepted by 15 schools and colleges 
whereby parents may pay tuition fees 
in instalments during the school 
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year. The educational institution 
will receive the entire amount of the 
tuition at the beginning of the year. 
The agency advances the money to 
the schools and colleges and then 
bills the parents on a monthly basis. 
A service charge is made to the par- 
ents for the convenience of paying 
on a deferred basis rather than in a 
lump sum. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March 2-4, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

March 5-8, Southern Conference 
for Music Education, Louisville, Ky. 

March 9, Regional Conference of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Garden City, Long Island. 

March 10-12, Southern Institute 
of Education, Tulane University. 

March 15-18, Public School Busi- 
ness Officials, Oakland, Calif. 

March 17-18, Fifteenth Annual 
Junior-Senior High School Confer- 
ence, New York University. 

March 17-18, Private Schools As- 
sociation of the Central States, Uni- 
versity Club, Chicago, III. 

March 19-23, North Central Mu- 
sic Educators Conference, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

March 20-April 1, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. 

March 27-30, Southern District 
Meeting, American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, Tul- 
sa, Okla. 
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March 29-31, Northwest District 
Meeting, American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, 
Eugene, Ore. 

March 29-April 1, Central Dis. 
trict Meeting, American Association 
for Health and Physical Education, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

March 29-April 1, Mid-West 
District Meeting, American Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

April 3-6, American Association 
for Health and Physical Education 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 10-14, Association for 
Childhood Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 12-15, Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

April 25-28, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

May 1-10, Tenth Institute for 
Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 3-6, Eastern District Meet- 
ing, American Association for Health 
and Physical Education, New York. 

May 15-17, American Association 
for Adult Education, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 

June 15-17, Tenth Annual School 
Administrators’ Conference, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

July, 2-6, National Education As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif. 

July, 8-21, Third Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education, NEA, 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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Workmanship 
Interest 
Teachability 
Attractiveness 


Content 


ITEM: RATING AS TO: 
Murray, Josephine, and Bathurst, Effie G. Creative Ways 
for Children’s Programs, suitable for elementary school 
teachers in training or in servicce. New York: Silver Bur- 
A NE |. RN onmrcN PYSionem cS BT A A A A B 
Huber, Miriam B.; Salisbury, Frank S.; and O’Donnell, 
Mabel. The Wonder Story Books, reading foundation 
series. Evanston: Row, Peterson and Co., 1938 


I Know a Story, first reader .......... Shenae BAAAA 
It Happened One Day, second reader .. eccbealianen BAAAA 
After the Sun Sets, third reader ...............-.2.----202--0000---0- B A AzaSS 


‘O'Donnell, Mabel. Down the River Road, readiness second 

reader, the Alice and Jerry Books. Evanston: Row, 

TT Ce Se. Pee rin meme Kerri ay SR” 8: BA 2 ae 
Smith, Nila B.; Bayne, Stephen F.; Hopkins, Johanna M.; 

and Steel, Mary E. The World Around Us, additional 

second reader, Unit Activity Series. New York: Silver 


IIR C1 BODE q. .cevccs-nnvengscvnsnippetiiornrcntlamaipepceaipadiaiaa BA B B B 
A—Excellent C—Fair E—Very Poor 
B—Good D—Poor 


* The EpucaTION DicEsT, through its Managing Editor, assumes full and sole 
responsibility for these ratings. The members of the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
EDUCATION DiGeEsT are in no way responsible for these ratings and it should be under- 
stood that no educational institution or business establishment has any connection with 
these ratings or with the EpuCATION DiGEsT. 
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